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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Sooner or later in January, everybody takes a crack at 
reviewing the year just past, and we’re no exception. One of 
the ways we do it is by leafing through the tidy pile of news- 
paper and magazine clippings that testify to the closeness 
with which THE New Leaper is read in various parts of the 
world. Herewith, then, a brief report on some of the distinc- 
tive NL features that have been picked up here and abroad. 

We might as well start right at home, in the nation’s 
capital, where a friend and admirer felt impelled to call the 
attention of his colleagues in the Senate (via the Congres- 
sional Record) to what he termed “a remarkable journalistic 
effort”—the special issue of September 14, which was our 
documentary report on “Jews in the Soviet Union.” In intro- 
ducing the subject, the Senator said: 

“Tue New Leapber is a distinguished and highly respected 
periodical dealing with international and domestic issues. In 
this special issue devoted to the important subject of the Jew- 
ish minority in the Soviet Union, it has rendered a valuable 
service to the American people and to the cause of freedom 
everywhere. . . . I commend this exceptionally fine job of 
political reporting to all persons interested in Soviet affairs 
and in the rights of minorities throughout the world.” 

The admiring friend? Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (D.- 
Minn.), who also inserted into the Record Bertram D. 
Wolfe’s article, “U.S. Policy and Communist Vulnerability” 
(September 7). And one of Humphrey’s colleagues in the 





Wolfe’s analysis was also reprinted in the December num. 
ber of Freedom First, published by the Democratic Research 
Society of Bombay, India. By some coincidental reciprocity, 
our Indian correspondent, Sharokh Sabavala, had one of his 
reports, “Disillusion in Kerala” (June 8), picked up by the 
distinguished  political-literary weekly, Die Weltwoche, 
published in Zurich. 

Appropriately enough, in view of the state visit to the US, 
by Japan’s Premier Nobusuke Kishi, we are glad to note 
that quite a few Japanese periodicals have a weakness for us, 
Thus, one of the country’s largest newspapers, the Tokyo 
Shimbun, reprinted, among others, A. V. Sherman’s “Uneasy 
Truce in the Mideast” (November 2), George F. Kennan’: 
“A Proposal for Western Survival” (November 16) and 
Julius Duscha’s “Curse of the Balanced Budget” (December 
7). The Oriental Economist, widely read by specialists in 
Japan, picked up Leon H. Keyserling’s analysis, “Goals for 
Full Prosperity” (October 12). And the Tokyo monthly, § Paci 
National Review, published a translation of “Letters from the F che, 
Communes,” a special section of our June 15 issue edited 

: 7 ; : Ms } the 
with an introduction and notes by China specialist Richard 
L. Walker. edly 

Which brings us around to the southern part of the West: Mos 
ern hemisphere, where “Letters” was given extended treat- § has 
ment in El Mercurio, the leading newspaper of Santiago in § [jnjj 
Chile. And finally, to the north, Examen, the bimonthly Nor 



































other House, Representative Walter H. Judd (R.-Minn.) organ of the Mexican Association for Cultural Freedom, U 
inserted Karl A. Wittfogel’s study of “Peking’s “Independ- reprinted John Herling’s report on “U.S. Labor vs. Khrush- 
ence’” (July 20-27) into the Record. chev” (October 5). the 
case 
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Moscow s 
Military Intentions 


By Denis Healey 


USSIA’S FORTHCOMING _ rocket 
R firings into the center of the 
Pacific, and Premier Nikita Khrush- 
chev’s statements two weeks ago to 
the Soviet Parliament, will undoubt- 
edly sharpen the great debate about 
Moscow’s military intentions which 
has been gathering strength in the 
United States and throughout the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

Unless the launchings take place in 
the Kamchatka Peninsula—in which 
case they would be something of an 
anti-climax—the firings are likely to 
prove that Russia has an interconti- 
nental missile at least as accurate as 
the American Atlas missile is claimed 
to be, but with three times the thrust 
and nearly twice the range. It will be 
at least three years before America 
has, in the Saturn missile, anything 
comparable. In theory, only one such 
missile would be required to put out 
of action any Strategic Air Com- 
mand (SAC) bomber base in the 
United States, and very few more 
would be required to knock out an 
Atlas base. 

That Russia has chosen as her tar- 
get area a part of the Pacific close 
to islands which are used for Ameri- 
can weapons tests is the best proof 
that she is now staking her claim as 
4 major Pacific power—a_ claim 
which must arouse as much misgiving 
in Peking as in Washington. And it 
is likely that the firing will be 
timed to provide the most dramatic 
backround possible for Khrush- 
thev’s visits to Indonesia and India. 
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Despite Khrushchev's boasts of new rocket power, 





DENIS HEALEY 


But perhaps the most important con- 
sequence of the firings will be their 
impact on arguments in the United 
States about the implications of the 
“missile gap.” 

Ever since the launching of the 
first sputnik there has been a school 


of thought in America, strongest in. 


the Air Force but with important sup- 
porters in Congress, which believes 
that Russia may within the next few 
years have the capacity to launch a 
surprise missile attack on American 
strategic air bases. This, it is further 
argued, would reduce America’s re- 
taliation to a level which Russia could 
accept as a tolerable price to pay 
for the elimination of her only 
serious rival in world politics. More- 
over, Soviet military theorists, break- 
ing with Stalinist doctrine, have re- 
cently insisted that surprise may play 
a decisive role in war, and have 
elaborated the principle of “pre-emp- 
tive attack” as a legitimate means of 
anticipating a surprise attack by the 
enemy. Some American experts, 
notably Herbert S. Dinerstein in a 


Russia is unlikely to risk a surprise attack 


book entitled War and the Soviet 
Union, have argued that the doctrine 
of pre-emptive attack may be intended 
to provide a rationale for a forth- 
coming all-out attack by Soviet mis- 
siles on America’s retaliatory power. 

In my opinion, it is more likely 
that the doctrine of pre-emptive at- 
tack is intended to allow tor the 
neutralization of America’s strategic 
atomic forces during the “pause” 
which in NATO theory would follow 
a conventional attack by Russia on 
one of America’s allies. In other 
words, if Russia were known to have 
both the capacity and the doctrine 
for a pre-emptive attack on America, 
America might be compelled in a 
crisis to publicly disavow the strate- 
gy of massive retaliation behind 
which her allies have sheltered for 
the last 10 years. This is a real, and 
dangerous, possibility, But the idea 
that in time of peace Russia would 
deliberately launch an unprovoked 
all-out attack on the United States 
is just a theoretician’s nightmare. 

In the first place, if American air 
crews are trained to the same pitch 
of efficiency as their British counter- 
parts, they can get their bombers off 
the ground within four minutes of 
warning that Soviet missiles are on 
the way. Britain expects at least six 
minutes warning and America should 
get a good deal more, in view of her 
much greater distance from Soviet 
bases. This, of course, assumes that 
the bomber forces are already in a 
state of alert. But however inefficient 
the American intelligence services, 








it is inconceivable that the Soviet 
Government could be so confident of 
its security as to believe that it could 
prepare for the simultaneous launch- 
ing of, say, 200 
missiles without America getting a 
whisper of it. In fact, the Soviet 
Union could not restrict its missiles 
to the 50 SAC bases in the U.S. 
itself. Unless it were to give warning 
of its intentions by announcing in 


intercontinental 


advance that it would spare American 
and Allied bases on European soil, 
it would have to be able simultaneous- 
ly to knock out the whole of the Al- 
lied strategic bomber and missile 
system in Europe. 

In the second place, even as- 
suming Russia succeeded in or- 
ganizing a perfect surprise attack 
simultaneously on all enemy bases, 
she could not be sure of reducing 
enemy retaliatory power to an ac- 
ceptable level. For the average re- 
liability of her missiles is held to 
be at present only about 56 per cent: 
There could be no guarantee that on 
any particular day their reliability 
would not be much lower, or that 
the unreliability would not affect 
disproportionately those which were 
aimed at the more important targets. 

In the third place, when the bulk 
of the American aircraft and missiles 
carry several megatons of atomic 
firepower, it is always possible that 
even if only a tiny percentage es- 
caped both the surprise attack and 
the Soviet interception system, that 
tiny percentage could wreak wholly 
unacceptable damage on the Soviet 
state. Theorists at the RAND Corpo- 
ration may argue that now that the 
Soviet leaders have seen Russia re- 
cover from the 20 million dead it 
lost in the World War II, they would 
cheerfully accept another 20 million 
dead for the sake of knocking 
America out of world politics. Even 
if we accept this argument, which I 
do not, the Russians could never be 
certain that their casualties would 
not be as high as 106 million. More- 
over, they can no longer afford to 
look at world politics as a struggle 
between themselves and the Améri- 


cans alone. They must now always 
consider what effect the losses they 
suffer in a conflict with America will 
have on the balance of power between 
themselves and China. It is quite in- 
conceivable that even the most un- 
scrupulous Soviet leader would in 
present circumstances risk an abso- 
lute reduction in Russian industrial 
strength and manpower of the order 
of 10 to 50 per cent for the sake of 
a relative advantage vis-a-vis the U.S. 

On the other hand, it is likely, 
as already suggested, that Russia will 
be able to use her 
superiority in missiles to deter Amer- 
ica from even threatening massive 
thermonuclear retaliation as a re- 


increasingly 


sponse to limited war. And this will 
certainly strengthen the demands al- 
ready made by some of America’s 
allies for a share in control of her 
nuclear striking forces, or for help 
in building independent nuclear 
forces of their own. In the past 
Khrushchev has seemed to welcome 
this tendency inside NATO because 
of the strains it imposes on the al- 
liance, and the divisions it creates be- 
tween America and Europe. But there 
are signs that he at last recognizes 
that the spread of nuclear weapons 
may threaten Russia no less than the 
United States. 

This may be the explanation for 
his recent statement that Russia will 
unilaterally cut her 
forces and “rely on rockets for the 


conventional 


defense of her frontiers.” Russia cut 
her conventional forces by over a 
million up to December 1959. But 
this was only half of what she 
promised, and since the remaining 
forces were better armed, did not rep- 
resent a net fall in her fig! ting 
strength. Indeed, Russia can easily 
afford the recently announced cut of 
another million from her forces with- 
out losing her superiority on the 
ground in Europe. 

There are rumors that Khrushchev 
is preparing a major gesture of local 
disarmament in Central Europe. One 
British paper, for example. forecasts 
a Soviet offer to withdraw all Rus- 
sian troops from East Germany on 


condition that NATO forces leave 
Berlin. Certainly nothing shori of a 
move on this scale would save him 
from an embarrassing diplomatic de. 
feat on Germany at the summit con. 
ference. And there is no doubt that 
he needs manpower badly for Soviet 
industry now that the wartime col. 
lapse of the birthrate is beginning to 
show itself in the factories. China’s 
colossal military manpower will al- 
ways set limits to the reduction of 
Russia’s conventional forces—Peking 
is calling up a million young men 
this month! But it could also force 
a redevelopment of the Red Army 
from Europe to Asia, and this may 
well be on the way. 

If Soviet policy does really contin. 
ue to turn toward the announced dis. 
armament the West can only welcome 
it. There is no doubt that the govern. 
ments of Western Europe will never 
feel safe from Soviet attack unless 
local reductions in the Red Army are 
combined with systems of inspection 
and control which rule out surprise 
increases in strength. But it is stil 
an open question whether Khrush. 
chev would prefer multilateral dis. 
armament under control to unilateral 
disarmament without control, now 
that he has his rockets. And he un. 
doubtedly hopes that public opinion 
will before long compel Wester 
governments to follow any precedent 
he sets—as is happening over the 
cessation of nuclear tests. If so, the 
British Government is probably right 
in arguing that an imperfect control 
system is better than none at all— 
for if Russia is ever to be persuaded 
to accept the sort of controls required 
for general and universal disarma- 
ment, then, in spite of Khrushchev’ 
words to the contrary in his speech 
at the United Nations, it will have to 
learn by experience on a small scale 
that such controls do not threaten 
her security. The tragedy is that at 
present, on regional disarmament in 
Europe, as on the control of under- 
ground tests, American policy is re 
jecting an attainable advantage for 
the sake of an ideal which is clearly 
unattainable. 
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Eisenhower Budget Message Illustrates 


Failure of Conservative Fiscal Dogma 


ESPITE PRESIDENT Eisenhower’s 
D preoccupation with the size of 
the Federal budget, his efforts to 
reduce Government spending have 
been among his most conspicuous 
failures. From the standpoint of the 
needs of the nation and the world, 
of course, the Eisenhower budgets 
should have been larger rather than 
smaller. But when the $79.4 billion 
budget which the President sub- 
mitted to Congress Jast week is com- 
pared with the $60 billion budget 
goal established by Eisenhower and 
Senator Robert A. Taft after the 
1952 Republican convention, the 
magnitude of the Administration’s 
failure to remold the Federal budget 
in a banker’s image can be readily 
seen, 

If income from the Social Security 
program, the highway program and 
other trust funds—normally not con- 
sidered parts of the traditional Fed- 
eral budget—is added to the figures 
in the President’s message, the totals 
show that the Federal Government 
will collect more than $102 billion 
and disburse over $96 billion in the 
fiscal year beginning next July 1. 
Federal expenditures will thus ac- 
count for almost one-fifth of the esti- 
mated Gross National Product of 
$510 billion for 1960. 

To a conservative government like 
Eisenhower’s, such a level of Fed- 
eral expenditure is quite alarming. 
Nevertheless, the Administration has 
held down the cost of many essen- 
tial military, foreign aid and domes- 
tic programs to the detriment of both 
the American economy and _ the 
United States’ position in the world. 
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By Julius Duscha 


The Administration can and does 
maintain that Federal expenditures 
would be even higher if it were not 
for the flinty attitude of the Budget 
Bureau and the Treasury Depart- 
ment toward Government programs. 
But whatever victory the Administra- 
tion can claim, it is a hollow triumph 
for conservative fiscal dogma as well 
as for the welfare of the nation. 

Of all the dull Government docu- 
ments that cross a correspondent’s 
desk in Washington the budget is 
not only the bulkiest but also one 
of the most difficult to read. The 
prose of budget-makers often is as 
confounding as some of their statis- 
tics. But the budget is required read- 
ing for anyone in Washington who 
wants to understand the aspirations 
of an administration, 

Although the budget is by far the 
most important document issued in 
the capital each year, its release to 
the public is surrounded by none of 
the excitement of the State of the 
Union message or even a Presidential 
press conference, The Budget Bureau 
lets it be known that copies of the 
President’s budget message, abridged 
and unabridged forms of the budget 
itself and assorted charts and statis- 
tical tables will be available to the 
press on a Friday afternoon in a 
ground floor room of the gloomy 
Old State Department Building. The 
Bureau thoughtfully provides sturdy 
shopping bags in which the cor- 
respondents can carry the loot back 
to their offices. 

On Friday evening and all day 
Saturday budget seminars are held 
by Budget Bureau, Treasury, Defense 


and other officials, but anyone who 
wants to understand the budget must 
resign himself to a long and quiet 
weekend with it. By Sunday night 
many correspondents usually feel that 
the fellows who merely announce the 
weight of budget for the wire services 
each year may indeed have the right 
idea. 

When the budget message is of- 
ficially delivered to Congress at noon 
on Monday, the President does not 
even go up to Capitol Hill with it. 
The reading is left up to Senate and 
House clerks. Yet here is not only 
the balance sheet of an Administra- 
tion; the budget message also brings 
together a President’s legislative pro- 
gram and reveals his governmental 
philosophy. 

Thus, in the first sentence of his 
message this year, Eisenhower invited 
the Congress to join with him “in 
a determined effort to achieve a sub- 
stantial surplus” in order to gain 
“a reduction in the national debt.” 
And, he went on, if Congress and 
succeeding Administrations continue 
the prudent Eisenhower ways, it may 
be possible to reduce taxes within a 
few years. Nowhere does the Presi- 
dent suggest that the $4.2 billion 
surplus he foresees for fiscal 1961 
ought to be used to speed up the 
nation’s space programs, or increase 
foreign or domestic aid. 

Practically the only increase in 
Government expenditures which the 
President boasted about in his mes- 
sage was “a virtual doubling of ex- 
penditures for non-military space 
projects.” The 1961 total is still only 
$600 million, which hardly seems 








an adequate ante in the race with 
the Soviet Union to orbit a man in 
space, 

For the first time, the Administra- 
tion gathered together all of its re- 
search and development expenditures. 
The total for 1961, the President said, 
would be a rather impressive, but 
not excessive, $8.4 billion, $500 mil- 
lion or six per cent more than is 
being spent on these activities in the 
current fiscal year. 

The President set military ex- 
penditures at $41 billion, practically 
as much as is being spent this year. 
His discussion of the defense budget 
reveals the same sort of confidence 
in his military judgments as he 
expressed in his press conference two 
weeks ago. And, unfortunately for 
the nation, no one seems to be in a 
position to challenge the President’s 
military expertise. 

The President requested almost 
$4.2 million in new obligational au- 
thority for the mutual security pro- 
gram. If Congress gives Eisenhower 
what he asked for, 1961 foreign aid 
appropriation will be $949 million 
greater than Congress provided this 
year. But $700 million of the increase 
is for military aid. The additional 
$249 million for economic aid does 
not indicate that the President’s re- 
cent trip changed his mind about 
the priority of a balanced budget over 
increased aid to the underdeveloped 
Asian and African nations. 

Throughout the budget there is a 
note of resignation. Federal spending 
is going up, the President said again 
and again, no matter how much he 
tries to keep it down. He noted that 
such expenditures as interest rates. 
farm price supports, veterans benefits 
and aid to the states for public as- 
sistance are “relatively uncontrol- 
lable” under present laws. 

The Federal budget is high and is 
likely to remain high simply because 
only the Government can provide for 
the nation’s defense and underwrite 
the many other pregrams that are 
necessary to a modern society. To 
that extent the Government is a vic- 
tim of the circumstances of today’s 


world, but the Administration is not 
quite so helpless as it makes itself 
out to be. 

The interest rates, which account 
for $9.6 billion or 12 per cent of the 
Federal budget, have increased by 
almost one-third since the Eisen- 
hower Administration took office in 
1953. This is partly a result, as the 
President noted in his message, of 
the 414 per cent interest ceiling re- 
quired by law on long-term securities. 
But the high cost of interest is also 
in large part a result of the tight 
money policies of the Administration. 
The President cannot put all the 
blame for $9.6 billion in interest on 
what he considers to be the mistakes 
of past Democratic administrations 
and on the failure of the present 
Democratic Congress to raise the 414 
per cent ceiling. 

Or consider the veterans benefits 
which account for seven per cent of 
Federal expenditures. Almost $5.5 
billion will be spent by the Govern- 
ment on veterans programs in the 
1961 fiscal year. There is a very real 
question whether veterans benefits 
other than those for service-connected 
disabilities ought to be continued 
now that the Social Security pro- 
gram takes care of so many needs 
of veterans’ survivors. Last year the 
Administration did propose, and 
Congress enacted, legislation which 
made some changes in the veterans 
pension programs. But although the 
purpose of the legislative proposals 
was to reduce the cost of veterans 
programs, the result may well be 
to increase the expenditures by giving 
more money to widows and by equal- 
izing other benefits. 

Eisenhower has the kind of mili- 
tary prestige needed to counter the 
American Legion and the other advo- 
cates of bigger and better veterans 
pensions, But the President has never 
tried to make substantial changes in 
the veterans programs. Now in his 
budget message he has said that these 
expenditures are “relatively uncon- 
trollable.” The truth is that they can 
be controlled if someone will only 
try. 


Nor, despite all the protestations 
of Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson, has the Administration tried 
to control farm pregram spending, 
which accounts for as much of the 
budget as do veterans benefits. The 
Administration has not dared ‘o try 
to reduce farm expenditures sub. 
stantially, partly because no one 
knows what the consequences would 
be and, more important, because it 
is unlikely that either a Republican 
or a Democratic Congress would go 
along with the Administration. 

Benson has said that the Govern- 
ment ought to get out of agriculture, 
and the quicker the better. But the 
President has not dared to propose 
to Congress that it leave farmers to 
their own tractors and plows. Once 
again the Administration has made 
no real effort to control the expendi. 
tures that the President has said were 
“practically uncontrollable.” 

Edwin L. Dale Jr. of the New 
York Times Washington Bureau, in 
his excellent study of the economies 
of the Eisenhower Administration, 
Conservatives in Power, notes that 
the Republicans have been frustrated 
in their attempts to reduce Govern 
ment spending. But the conservatives 
ought not to be discouraged, Dale 
maintains; they simply should try 
a little harder. 

It is of course too late for the 
Administration to try 
President will be re- 


Eisenhower 
harder. The 
quired to submit one more budget 
on the eve of his departure from 
office. but that final fiscal blueprint 
will be substantially revised by his 
successor, even if it is Vice Presi 
dent Richard M. Nixon. 

For persons who are not true be 
lievers in the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion it is surely discouraging to note 
that the Federal budget has increased 
more than $15 billion—from a low 
point of $64.6 billion in fiscal 1999 
to almost $80 billion during the cur 
rent year—without any comparable 
expansion in Federal functions. 

In his book Dale says that infla- 
tion, defense expenditures, interes! 
on the national debt, the farm pre 
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gram and veterans pensions account- 
ed for most of this increase. With the 
exception of the space and highway 
programs, the latter of which was 
set up outside the regular budget on 
a trust fund basis, the new or ex- 
panded activities undertaken by the 
Administration were not particularly 
expensive. They included aviation 
trafic control, medical research, a 
small program of aid to education, 
loans for small business, research in- 


uses for atomic 


to non-military 
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‘THE PRESIDENT HAS NOT 


energy and the modernization of the 
postal service. 

Perhaps the most remarkable as- 
pect of the increase in Federal ex- 
penditures is that it has come about 
without the necessity of a rise in 
taxes, Federal revenues have _ in- 
creased under the impetus of creep- 
ing inflation and general prosperity. 
Although income declined by more 
than $4 billion during the 1954-55 
recession and by almost $3 billion 
in the 1957-58 recession, the tax 
revenue of $84 billion which the 
President anticipates in 1961 will be 
more than $19 biilion above what it 
was in 1954, 

The balanced budget has been as 
elusive a goal for the Republicans as 
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a reduction in the size of the budget. 
If the budget is indeed balanced this 
year, it will be only the third of the 
seven Eisenhower years with a sur- 
plus. The smallest Eisenhower deficit 
was $2.8 billion in fiscal 1958; the 
largest was $12.4 billion in 1959, al- 
most wholly as a result of the 1958- 
59 recession. 

Eisenhower may have disappointed 
his conservative supporters by failing 
to reduce Government expenditures 
and he may have disenchanted many 
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of those who hoped that his Adminis- 
tration would meet more than mini- 
mum needs of the times, but if the 
Gallup polls are to be believed the 
President’s popularity 
remarkably high as ever. This para- 


remains as 


dox can be explained largely by 
Eisenhower’s ability to remain above 
the battle. 

Even in Washington, where most 
people should know better, there 
is a tendency to blame the short- 
comings of the President’s budget on 
Secretary of the Treasury Robert B. 
Anderson and on the almost anony- 
mous Budget Bureau. Yet there is no 
reason to believe that the tough atti- 
tude taken both in the Treasury De- 
partment and in the Budget Bureau 


‘FARMERS 


toward Government expenditures is 
anything but an absolutely honest re- 
flection of the President’s own ap- 
proach to government. 

The seventh Eisenhower budget rep- 


_ resents the holding operation concept 


of government just as much as did 
his first budget. And Congress seems 
as unlikely to challenge the Presi- 
dent’s fiscal philosophy this year as 
it has been in the past to question 
seriously either the Eisenhower ob- 
jectives or shortcomings. It is diffi- 
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cult at best for Congress to second- 
guess an Administration’s budget. 
The Senate and the House have no 
Budget they have 
understaffed and overworked Appro- 
which often 
can give only a perfunctory examina- 


Bureau; only 


priations Committees 
tion to the massive details of a mod- 
ern Federal budget. In addition, 
most of the remedies for the short- 
comings that abound in the Eisen- 
hower budget require legislation 
rather than just careful scrutiny. The 
failure of Congress to equip itself for 
the proper study of the budget has 
been as much of a setback for mod- 
ern budget-making as the Eisenhower 
budgets have been for conservative 


fiscal dogma. 











A Senator calls for U. S. leadership to promote economic relations in the Americas 


COMMON MARKET 
FOR LATIN AMERICA 


AST SPRING five Central American 
L republics contracted to set up 
a customs union. Several months later 
seven of the largest and most popu- 
lous South American states—Peru, 
Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Paraguay, 
Bolivia and Argentina—began a 
cautious exploration of the concept 
of a common market. These develop- 
ments may eventually make uniform 
the terms and conditions under which 
many or all of the countries of Latin 
America do business with the rest 
of the world. 

The two events are but straws in 
the wind. Nevertheless, whatever sub- 
stantial benefits they may yield in 
the future to the participants, they are 
already important to all the Ameri- 
them 
tangible political expression of what 


cas. In is to be found the 


has long been an intellectual interest 


By Mike Mansfield 


in the Western Hemisphere—the con- 
cept of supra-national, regional 
trading and regional economic inte- 
gration. 

It is understandable that this in- 
terest is probably more widespread 
in Latin America at present than it 
is in the United States. In the first 
place, the Latin American nations 
generally have a greater sensitivity to 
economic changes elsewhere in the 
world, and recently profound eco- 
nomic changes have begun to take 
place in Europe. On that continent, 
the Inner Six Common Market has 
come into being. Including as it does 
such nations as Germany, France 
and Italy, this group is bound to 
have far-reaching commercial conse- 
quences for Latin America as well 
as for the rest of the world. The same 
will be true if the Outer Seven move 








Last week, in “Latin America: Neutralism 
in 1960?,” Robert J. Alexander traced 
the origins of growing anti-U.S. sentiment 
in Latin America, in part, to errors of 
omission and commission in past U.S. 
policy. Here, Senator Mike Mansfield 
(D.-Mont.), Democratic whip and For- 
eign Relations Committee member, sug- 
gests a plan for hemisphere economic 
growth that might reverse this trend. 
Mansfield is no newcomer to Latin Ameri- 
can affairs. For 10 years before he en- 
tered Congress in 1943, he was professor 
of Latin American and Far Eastern his- 
tory at Montana State University; in 1948 
he was a U.S. representative at the Pan- 
American conference in Bogota, Colom- 
bia, and in 1957 he headed a Senate 
study mission that issued a detailed report 
on Mexico’s political-economic situation. 





toward a second comparable trade 
grouping, as they now give indication 
of doing. 

It is one thing for the U.S. to look 
with equanimity on such far-reach- 
ing commercial changes in Europe. 
nation of 180 million 
people—a substantial “common mar- 
ket” borders. We 
have a powerful, diversified economy 
and still depend only to a relatively 
limited extent on overseas trade for 


We are a 


within our own 


our national stability and progress. 
We have a reserve 
strength both at home and abroad. 
In short, we can afford to look with 


of economic 


confidence beyond any temporary 
storms which may arise from the 
new supra-national trade pools in 
Europe and those which may well ap- 
pear elsewhere. We can look beyond 
to the greatly expanded trade which 
these more efficient economic group- 
ings undoubtedly promise for the 
future. 

That is not the case with the Latin 
American nations. They have, on the 
whole, relatively small populations. 
Economic structures in most of these 
countries are scarcely adequate for 
current needs, let alone sufficient to 
provide a cushion for changing cir- 
cumstances. Moreover, the keystone 
of these shaky structures is the ex 
port trade, which is not a diversified 
trade, but a trade in a handful of 
minerals and agricultural commodi- 
lies. A substantial part of this trade 
is with Europe and any major shifts 
in the market there, in prices or if 
quantity, are bound to be felt im 
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mediately in Latin America. In these 
circumstances, it would be surprising 
if the Latin American nations did 
not visualize themselves as so many 
Davids standing the ap- 
proaching economic Goliaths, with- 
out so much as a sling-shot for pro- 


against 


tection. 

In these new European groupings 
there is also the promise of a greatly 
expanded trade for Latin America. 
Europe may well demand more of 
such commodities as meat, coffee, 
sugar, copper, lead and zinc, whose 
export is so essential to the stability 
and development of the Latin Ameri- 
can economies. That, however, is a 
promise of the future and the terms 
and conditions on which it may de- 
velop are not yet clear. For the 
present, Latin Americans can hardly 
overlook the fact that Europeans are 
placing themselves in a much more 
formidable position as traders and, 
further, that European eyes are turn- 
ing more and more to the south— 
toward Africa, where most of these 
same commodities are, or shortly 
will become, available in great quan- 
tities. In short, the new European 
trade groups are still an unknown 
factor, with the potential of both 
damage and benefit but with the cer- 
tainty of change in the familiar trade 
patterns of the Latin America. Un- 
certainty in these matters is sufficient 
to cause anxiety and that, in turn, 
may be acting to intensify the interest 
of many of the southern republics in 
a closer economic relationship with 
one another. 

If there is this essentially negative 
impulse beneath the growing interest 
in a common market for the Ameri- 
cas, there is also a positive element: 
the desire of the Latin American na- 
tions to better their economic status 
as rapidly as possible. They have 
worked diligently to this end. The 
U.S. has put technical assistance, aid- 
grants, loans and a host of other 
stimulants into the effort, and there 
has been a great boom in private U.S. 
investment in Latin America in recent 
years. Nevertheless, the pace of prog- 
tess which has stemmed from this 
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effort is neither dependable enough 
nor rapid enough—at least in the 
view of many Latin Americans—to 
provide a reliable underpinning for 
a minimum of naticnal stability in 
most of the southern republics. 

To be sure, economic conditions in 
Latin America, as they are elsewhere, 
are better today than they were a 
decade or two ago. But for tens of 
millions of Latin Americans they are 
not good enough. In the circum- 
stances, it is natural for the political 
leaders to ask and to ask increasingly: 
If the common market holds promise 
for better living conditions in Europe, 
as surely it does, then why not for 
us? 

We may well echo the question. 
Indeed, for the U.S., the question is 
not merely whether the common mar- 
ket concept holds promise for Latin 
America alone, but whether it holds 
an even larger promise for the 
hemisphere as a whole. 

To date, the Administration has 
taken the view that a common market 
in this hemisphere is a Latin Ameri- 
can affair. While the idea has not 
been discouraged, little has been 
done to encourage it. That is proba- 
bly a correct and proper enough at- 
titude. But then our attitude on most 
postwar problems in and with Latin 
America has invariably been correct 


and proper. Meanwhile, the “hemi- ° 


spheric bonds of friendship,” the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” and the 
other classic symbols of inter-Ameri- 
canism have been drained of sub- 
stance in the progressive deteriora- 
tion of inter-American relations. 
This deterioration has taken place 
despite all the goodwill tours. It has 
happened despite occasional U.S. 
policy revisions—such as the recent 
creation of an Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank—which go beyond 
the merely correct and proper to the 
heart of some of the basic difficulties 
of the southern republics. Un- 
fortunately, these constructive re- 
visions of policy have usually come 
after some shocking incident-like the 
anti-Nixon demonstrations or the 
bloody events in Cuba. And un- 


fortunately the same act which con- 
stitutes a constructive initiative at 
one point in time and in one set of 
circumstances becomes a_ clumsy, 
cynical or, at best, belated, response 
at another time and in other cir- 
cumstances. 

The present 
America with the common market 
concept affords the U.S. one more 
opportunity to end the downward 
spiral in inter-American relations. 
What is needed is a policy initiative 
which is at once dynamic, under- 
standing and creative. Unless we act 
promptly in displaying that initiative 
we shall leave the impression, as we 
have done so often in the last few 
years, that we are little concerned 
with Latin America’s interests unless 
we are prodded or shocked. Should 
that impression once again take hold 
in connection with the American 
common market concept, any subse- 
quent positive action on our part will 
be stripped of much of its value. 

Involved in our reaction to the , 
question of the American common 
market is a larger requirement of 
policy with respect to the neighbor- 
ing nations, not only to the South 
but also to the North. Basic United 
States policy for both Latin America 
and Canada now accepts the fact that 
military threats to either are a threat 
to us and are a matter of immediate. 
joint concern. A new dimension is 
needed in basic policy which will 
recognize that any major external 
threat to the Americas, economic no 
less than military, is also a threat 
to us and an equal issue of concern. 
Conversely, new economic concepts 
and trends which hold promise of 
improving the lot of the hemisphere 
or of any significant part of it ought 
to be of deep hemispheric interest 
and ought to receive prompt con- 
sideration. 

The common market concept, as it 
is evolving in Europe, provides both 
a threat and a promise to this hemi- 
sphere. This concept, as it might 
evolve within the Americas, however, 
clearly provides only an immense 
theoretical potential for good. The 


concern of Latin 








potential in the new world is even 
greater than in Europe because the 
internal market that might be created 
in the Americas could be much larger, 
much richer in basic resources and 
capital, and even more diversified in 
its capabilities. 

In a more immediate sense, a com- 
mon market in the Americas might 
also provide a framework for the 
solution of the vexing and recurrent 
problems posed by the basic com- 
modities of Latin American trade 
which are in almost chronic difficul- 
markets. 


ties in the international 


These are now a major irritant 
in inter-American relations because 
many of them are produced competi- 
tively in this country and others are 
sold principally to the United States. 
It is true that these commodity prob- 
lems are world-wide in their implica- 
tions, but attempts to deal with them 
on a world-wide basis have not been 
conspicuously successful. These at- 
tempts might be facilitated if the 
problems were approached on a re- 


gional basis. 
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BRAZILIAN COFFEE PLANTATION: 


It is a long way from concepts in 
international relations to the function- 
ing institutions which give them form 
and substance. The European Inner 
Six has allowed many years for this 
process, which began only after years 
of discussion and a gradual recon- 
ciliation of national differences and 
immediate national interests. In this 
hemisphere, practical consideration 
of the concept of the supra-national 
market is in a very early stage, but 
at least it has started among some of 
the Latin nations. The 
stumblingblock to further progress 


American 


may be, in this matter as in others, 
the inertia of our own policy. 

Obviously, the entire hemisphere 
stands to profit from at least a 
thorough examination of the common 
market concept in the Americas. We 
need a clearer comprehension of the 
probable impact on this hemisphere 
of developing trade groupings else- 
where in the world. We need to ex- 
plore the potentialities and the pit- 
falls of a common market among the 
American nations. 
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I do not think that the Adminis. 
tration will have gone beyond what 
is right and proper, but unsatisfac. 
tory, in inter-American relations un- 
til it proposes such an exploration, 
not only to Latin America, but also to 
Canada, whose interests may be as 
much at stake as those of the other 
American nations. The Organization 
of the American States, the Confer- 
ence of American Foreign Ministers 
and the Joint Canadian-United States 
Committee on Trade and Economic 
Affairs are proper forums for these 
examinations. To be most useful, 
however, these examinations will re- 
quire the inspiration of political 
leadership. There could be no better 
opportunity to begin to supply this 
leadership than in connection with 
President Eisenhower’s visit to Latin 
America this spring. If the leader- 
ship is forthcoming, the impending 
voyage may prove to be more than 
just another soon-forgotten goodwill 
tour. It may well mark the beginning 
of a new and better trend in inter- 


Americanism. 
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“COMMON MARKET MIGHT HELP SOLVE PROBLEMS OF BASIC COMMODITIES’ 
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OMETHING FUNNY happened to 
S our talking and writing people as 
we turned the corner from the 1950s 
to the 1960s. For the last 10 years 
and more the editors, writers, preach- 
ers, radio and television performers 
have been boasting about America 
and Americans. We are—by gosh!— 
the richest people, the freest people. 
the smartest people, the best educated 
people on the face of the earth. If the 
poor dopes who live in other coun- 
tries had the sense to adopt our free- 
wheeling capitalist system, they could 
be as successful and happy and rich 
as we are. That is the sort of preach- 
ment we have been getting in those 
glossy, million-dollar journals which 
go out to 10 or 15 or 20 million cus- 
tomers. 

Then came the momentous shift to 
the decade of the ’60s and all the com- 
mentators began to talk about the aw- 
ful 1950s. But nothing terrible had 
happened. The television rigging in- 
volved a few performers on a few pro- 
grams connected with a few broad- 
tasting companies. Congressional in- 
vestigations had shown what every- 
one had known in advance—that there 
Were some first-class crooks in the 
labor movement. It became known 
that some Senators and members of 
the House had given proof of family 
loyalty by distributing jobs among 
their dear ones. 

There was nothing horrendous, 
nothing like what happened in the 
Harding Administration, the McKin- 
ly Administration or the regime of 
General Grant. Here were just a few 
talented boys taking things which did 
fot rightfully belong to them and 
gettins away with it. This has been 
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By William E. Bohn 


That Low-Grade 
Decade of the '50s 


going on in this country ever since 
the 1820s. Now it suddenly becomes 
terrible and the sky is about to fall. 

In addition to being charged with 
crookedness, we low-down Americans 
are indicted for crudeness, lack of re- 
finement, in particular with want of 
taste for the fine arts. We go to ball 
games rather than concerts or art 
galleries. We have such low tastes 
that the television entrepreneurs are 
simply forced to give us prize-fights 
and westerns, 

I have lived among Americans for 
quite a spell and I am willing to bear 
testimony to the fact that this whole 
New Year’s outburst of confession 
and sanctimony is nothing but a mess 
of foolishness. There may be a few 
extra traces of crudeness due to the 
fact that the frontier lies not too far 
in the past and millions of us are 
from the 
peasant classes of Europe. But with- 


immediately descended 
out much encouragement from the 
Government all of 
flourishing in this country, And when 
it comes to honesty as compared with 
thievery and skulduggery, you have 
never seen any figures which show 


the arts are 


that we are worse than anyone else. 
If you will judge America on the 
basis of the people you know rather 
than of the people you read about in 
the papers, you will get a quite differ- 
ent picture. There are some crooks. 
There are some crude fellows. But 
they are so few that you practically 
never meet one. 

The other evening I had an en- 
lightening experience. I was at a 
cocktail party and had had enough 
of it. Just at the right moment | 
happened to spy a giant volume which 


was new to me. It turned out to be 
Portraits of Greatness, a collection 
of 96 photo-portraits taken by Yousuf 
Karsh. a Russian-born Canadian who 
must be one of the best photographers 
in the world. 

When I began to leaf through this 
impressive volume | was _ instantly 
struck by the magnificence of most 
of the faces. Here were nearly a hun- 
dred wonderful people. I wondered 
how they had been selected. What 
was the meaning of their juxtaposi- 
tion? The artist explains that he has 
tried “to reveal the mind and soul 
behind the human face”; the purpose 
of his pictures is to render the quality 
which makes the subject stand out. 

This man has gone through Amer- 
ica and Western Europe seeking faces 
of greatness. And he has found them. 
What interests me is where he has 
found them. He has not sought them 
among politicians or business nabobs. 
He has completely disregarded the 
rich and the conspicuous, There are 
very few of the well-advertized who 
strut and grin before the television 
screens. Twelve of his subjects are 
statesmen. A like number are actors. 
Sixteen are musicians. The largest 
contingent of all, 21, are writers. 
One is a philosopher and another a 
mountain-climber. But all of these 
people have really done something. 
Each one has added something good 
to human life. 

There have always been too many 
stupid people. wicked people. silly 
people. But as the world goes on it 
seems to me that there is an increasing 
number of honest and decent and pro- 
ductive people. Precisely during this 
decade of the ’50s Karsh has found 
nearly a hundred of them—a goodly 
With 
more time and effort he could have 


fraction of them Americans. 
found other hundreds. The fact that 


dissatisfaction with the immediate 
past has become a sort of fashion sug- 
gests that we stand at the threshold 
of better things. Criticism, even un- 
intelligent and conventional criticism, 
foretells improvement. But we cannot 
achieve any possible gain by slander- 
ing our immediate past. 
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Condition of the West —I 





THE END 
OF U.S. 


LEADERSHIP 


By Raymond Aron 





In recent months THE New Leaper has presented an ex- 
tended series of articles on the current phase of the 
cold war and its effect on the formulation of Western 
policies for the upcoming summit conference. Contribu- 
tors have included George F. Kennan, Richard Lowen- 
thal, Adolf A. Berle Jr., Hans J. Morgenthau and Eugene 
V. Rostow. Here, in the first of two articles adapted 
from a recent address, Raymond Aron discusses the 
decline of American leadership; next week, he will deal 
with the present status of Britain and France. Aron, a 
regular contribtuor to Le Figaro, has written The Opium 
of the Intellectuals and France: The New Republic. 
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HE POSTURE of relations between the East and the 

West is determined by the Soviet Union. There js 
tension when Moscow wants tension; relaxation when 
it wants relaxation. Given the nature of Western govern. 
ments, this cannot be avoided. The best that the West 
can do, therefore, is put the Kremlin’s decisions to good 
use. This is not always easy; but when the men in the 
Kremlin call for negotiations, the West has no choice 
but to accept. What is the situation in the Western world 
as it answers the latest Soviet call? 

To begin with, American leadership scarcely exists 
any longer. There never was as much as some claimed— 
to lead, you must know where you want to go—but in 
any case there is much less today than in preceding years, 
This is primarily due to the fact that U.S. dominance 
was linked, until 1954-55, to its atomic or thermonuclear 
superiority. So long as the United States possessed the 
theoretical possibility of destroying Russian cities with- 
out running the danger of having its own cities destroyed, 
it held an advantage—doubtless more psychological than 
real—of enormous implications. This situation could not 
be prolonged forever, and it is surprising that some com- 
mentators blame the Republican Administration or its 
Secretaries of Defense for the loss of a superiority which 
the U.S. could not have maintained even if it had noi 
reduced defense expenditures excessively. 

At best, the U.S. might have maintained equality, and 
perhaps it has maintained it. For in thermonuclear mat- 
ters, “equality” reduces itself to the following proposi- 
tion: In retaliating against an attack, a state must be 
able to cause enough destruction to make the initial ag- 
gression rationally absurd. Jn other words, it is not neces- 
sary for the United States to be able to cause as much 
destruction as the Soviet Union, but it must be able 
to retaliate in such a way that Soviet leaders would not 
launch a surprise attack unless they were insane. 

But this kind of reasoning, so convincing to the experts, 
or the specialists in that sinister kind of gamesmanship 
known as “thermonuclear equality” or “balance of 
terror,” is less persuasive for the common man. The 
country which is able to inflict the most destruction is 
regarded as superior—despite the logic of the fact that 
if most cities are to be destroyed it is unimportant whether 
they can be destroved once or twice over. However, a 
things stand, not only has the U.S. lost its invulnerability, 
but it has fallen behind the Soviet Union in ballistic mis 
siles. The exact military consequences of this situation 
are, and will probably remain, unknown: They will never 
be clear until, may God forbid, we actually experience a 
thermonuclear war. Nevertheless, this apparent inferiority 
plays a psychological role in decreasing European cot 
fidence in both American leadership and_ protective 
strength. 

The end of American leadership can also be attributed 
to economic and financial considerations. For about 15 
years, economists have continually spoken of “the dollar 
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sap” and of a shortage of American dollars. In the last 
year specialists—and in the last six months, the man 
in the street-—have suddenly discovered the problem is 
now reversed: The United States, not the European na- 
tions, has a balance of payments problem. 

Since 1945, the U.S. has had an import-export surplus, 
and it still has such a surplus. Even if you take into 
account so-called invisible transactions, the U.S. does 
not have a deficit, and in normal years it probably has 
somewhat of a surplus. However, this surplus is decreasing 
because American businesses established abroad are re-in- 
vesting the greater part of their profits. Moreover, an 
increasing number of U.S. firms are manufacturing 
American-style goods in Europe: By combining American 
techniques with European salaries, these firms can pro- 
duce more cheaply in Europe. The result is that the actual 
amual export of capital is equal to or greater than the 
rturn from American foreign investments. 

Consequently, the situation is as follows: The American 
import-export surplus is on the order of a half billion 
toa billion dollars this year, perhaps a little less. But 
the U.S. spends about 5 billion dollars abroad annually, 
tither to support its troops—in Japan, South Korea, 
France, Germany—to give economic aid to underdevel- 
oped countries, or to support the defense establishments 
of countries like South Korea, Vietnam or Formosa. 
lf the surplus is one billion, there is obviously a net 
deficit of around four billion dollars, the figure given 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. This does not mean, 
however, that the American economy is in a critical state. 
In an economy as extraordinarily powerful as that of 
the United States, internal strength of the economy cannot 
be measured by external developments. For most Ameri- 
an firms, the foreign market is of little interest com- 
pared with the enormous internal market. 

But this condition does account for the fact that the 
dollar today is soft currency, the mark is very hard, and 
wen the lire, the franc and the pound are relatively firm. 
Some statistics will illustrate this situation (which of 
tourse can be reversed, as it has been in the past): 
n1949, U.S. gold stocks were worth $24.6 billion; today 
these stocks have fallen slightly below $20 billion. Dollar 
balances—that is, moneys belonging to foreigners which 
have been placed for safe-keeping in the United States—- 
total about $17 billion. Thus, current foreign obligations 
if the U.S. represent a substantial fraction of its gold 
reserve. Of the $17 billion, two or three billion dollars 
ielong to international organizations, and there is little 
danger that they will be suddenly exchanged for gold. 
But about $10 billion belongs to European institutions— 
he central banks of Germany. Italy, France (the Bank 
of England believes that except for gold, the only in- 
lnational money is the pound; it does not hold on to 
dollars but automatically exchanges them for gold). 
Consequently, if the governors of these banks decided 





auddenly to change those dollars into gold, there would 
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be such a run on gold that American authorities would 
have to take counter measures which might seem un- 
reasonable, but which would be inevitable for psychologi- 
cal reasons. 

In other words, for the time being the United States 
is more dependent on Europe than vice versa. This fact 
may seem paradoxical, and it is rarely given brutal ex- 
pression in the press. It was easier for the U.S. to con- 
duct the politics of the West when it lent money through- 
out the world than under present conditions. when it 
must discreetly ask the governors of the central banks 
abroad not to change their dollars into gold. Of course 
American leaders will not admit this. They even insist 
that they see no objection to exchanging the dollar bal- 
ances of foreign banks for gold. But the fact is that they 
can’t help but see the problem, for such an exchange 
would result in at least a temporary crisis. 

It should be pointed out again that this monetary dif- 
ficulty is not an exact measure of economic forces. One 
can perfectly well conceive of a powerful economy which 
is having balance of payments difficulties. But for the 
foreign policy of the United States, a balance of pay- 
ments surplus is indispensible to support American troops 
abroad and to provide aid for underdeveloped and Com- 
munist-threatened countries. Thus, no matter which party 
is in power, it would be difficult in the present circum- 
stances for Washington to continue the foreign policy 
it has carried on up to the present time, whose cost 
is temporarily threatening the dollar. 

A third reason for the end of U.S. leadership, related 
to the preceding one, is the economic reconstruction of 
Europe. Commentators, historians and sociologists have 
been describing Europe’s agony for so long, it almost 
comes as a surprise that Western Europe in the last 
decade has had the most rapid growth-rate of the Western 
world—the only growth-rate, in fact, that can be com- 
pared with the growth-rate behind the Iron Curtain and 
has been achieved without the sacrifices imposed upon 
the peoples of the Soviet world. True, Europe is still 
far from America’s standard of living, but more and more 
European goods can compete with American goods. 
Western Europe’s economy is full of vitality, and Euro- 
peans feel much less dependent on Americans—even 
though they lack military power, an important element 
for those who want to play an influential role in the 
world. For let us not forget that Europe is prosperous 
today but continues to be disarmed. We French have 
some soldiers in Algeria; the Germans have a small num- 
ber of soldiers in Germany, but the essential military de- 
fense of Europe is assured by the United States. As a 
result of the economic developments I have just described, 
however, this will probably change in the period ahead. 

A fourth reason for the decline in American leadership 
is the personality of President Eisenhower and the disap- 
pearance of John Foster Dulles. Since his death, Dulles, 
about whom so many people said so many bad things 
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while he was alive. has grown steadily in stature. It is 
possible to object to this or that element of Dulles’ policy, 
but he did represent a policy and a will (the two are al- 
most inseparable: You can’t have foreign policy without 
will). Whenever a crisis developed, Dulles held firm. 
He was so freely criticized chiefly because everyone knew 
that he was invulnerable to criticism. He would be told 
to yield because everyone knew he would not yield, a 
fact which gave his critics much security. Here, too, the 
situation has been curiously reversed: Washington seems 
inclined to make some concessions, while Bonn and even 
Paris are more inclined toward a firm attitude. For the 
first time in a long while, Walter Lippmann has advised 
the American Government to stand firm—against Bonn 
and Paris. 

As for President Eisenhower, both within the U.S. 
and on the world scene, he acts more like a monarch than 
a ruler. When he was elected, he stated that the United 
States did not wish to impose its views upon its allies. 
Today President Eisenhower, who continues to enjoy 
great popularity at home and who is leading his country 
more decisively now than at any time since he took 
office, does not seem to have determined for himself 
what his aims are and how he hopes to achieve them. At 
least he has not succeeded in making this clear to others. 
More than ever, the U.S. seems torn between two alliances, 
one official, the other secret and unwritten—that is, the 
alliance between the U.S. and the Soviet Union against 
war. 

From the point of view of the two great powers, no 
conflict in the world would justify a war. Logically, each 
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should prefer losing a limited war to risking a world-wide 
conflagration. But neither power can follow this logic 
to its end, for if either knew that this was the policy of 
the other, diplomacy would be impossible. Thus this 
common interest in avoiding war does not imply the 
possibility of any particular agreement on any particular 
issue. But in the last month it has become a recognized 
psychological fact, and it is about to give its stamp to 
the new diplomatic period that we are entering. Of 
course, the U.S. still wants to prevent any Soviet ex- 
pansion, to hold Berlin as before. But the more evident 
the absolute rejection of war becomes, the more difficult 
it is to maintain the fiction of a cold war or of an inter- 
national tension that might explode into war. 

The consequence of this strange situation in which 
the West finds itself is that in one sense nothing has 
changed, in another sense everything has changed. The 
reaction of the United States and of the Soviet Union al 
the time of the Suez expedition was the most spectacular 
manifestation of this unwritten alliance against wat, 
which has been in existence since 1954-55. What our 
leaders did not understand then was that the United 
States would under no condition run the risk of an all 
out war solely to settle the question of Egypt’s Gamal 
Abdel Nasser (even leaving aside the fact that the Ameri 
cans did not believe that the question of Arab nationalism 
could be settled this way). France and England can coun! 
on the support of the United States to protect them and 
to protect the peace. They cannot unconditionally count 
on the U.S. to help them achieve their own national 
objectives. 
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By F. R. Allemann 


German Socialists 


Abandon Marxism 


New SPD program is shift from rigid to flexible policy 


Bonn 
OLITICIANS USUALLY base their 
DP olicie more on immediate in- 
terests than ideological maxims. The 
German Social Democratic party 
(SPD), however, is a “program 
party” of the most rigid kind. In its 
history of nearly a hundred years 
it has always attached the greatest 
importance to basing its policy on 
asolid system of principles laid down 
ina fixed program rather than merely 
on the urgent issues of the moment. 
In this respect at least it has re- 
mained true to its Marxist tradition: 
In its view any political action that 
is intended to influence and trans- 
form society must be based on an 
malysis of that society. But since 
social conditions are subject to con- 
stant change, the Social Democrats 
are repeatedly compelled to re-in- 
lerpret a new reality in their pro- 
gram. 

It is only in this context that it 
is possible to understand the SPD’s 
new “program of principles” which 
was recently adopted by an over- 
whelming majority at a specially 
convened party congress in Bad 
Godesberg. It marks the final break 
of the great German opposition party 
with the fundamental tenets of 
Marxism, It is not only that the 
name of Karl Marx and the concept 
of Marxism are missing from the 
declaration of principles which has 
now become binding on the party; 
words like “class” and “class-strug- 
gle” are also carefully avoided. The 
Notion that the working class acts 
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as the “gravedigger of capitalism” 
and that it is destined to bring about 
the classless society by overthrowing 
capitalist class-society—this optimis- 
tic basic idea of the theory that pre- 
tentiously described itself as “scien- 
tific socialism” has now been thrown 
by the German Social Democrats on 
the scrapheap of social utopias. 

At the same time, the transfer of 
the means of production to common 
ownership, which has hitherto rep- 
resented the essence of every socialist 
program, has been stripped of its 
overriding importance. It is true that 
common ownership will continue to 
be recognized as a “legitimate form 
of public control,” but the analysis 
no longer centers on property as such 
but on “economic power” which 
must be restrained by subjection to 
“public control.” 

The consequences which follow 
from this new outlook are very far- 
reaching. It is probably the first time 
that a socialist party has admitted 
explicitly that the private ownership 
of the means of production is en- 
titled to “protection and promotion 

. insofar as it does not hinder the 
construction of an equitable social 
order.” This means that the SPD 
has dropped the idea that socialism 
requires the nationalization of the 
whole of industry, not only “for the 
time being” but as a matter of 
principle. 

And it has abandoned just as de- 
liberately the aim of subjecting the 
whole economy to strict central plan- 
ning. The Social Democratic party, 


we are now told, “accepts the free 
market, wherever there is real com- 
petition.” The basic formula is now 
“competition as far as possible— 
planning as far as necessary.” And 
the SPD now not only describes free 
consumer choice and the free choice 
of place of employment as “all-im- 
portant foundations” but also re- 
gards free competition and the em- 
ployer’s freedom of initiative as “im- 
portant elements of social democratic 
economic policy.” 

This does not mean that the Ger- 
man Left has made its peace with 
the existing social order. But it does 
mean that it has given up the attempt 
to organize the extremely complicated 
texture of a modern industrial society 
on the basis of a single uniform prin- 
ciple. The economic pattern of the 
future which it now has in mind is 
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a balanced economy in which the pri- 
vate profit motive is assigned its due 
place but in which the state is set 
the task of preventing—by a variety 
of methods, one of which is the na- 
tionalization of large industrial com- 
plexes—the private profit motive 
leading to the accumulation of tre- 
mendous profits in private hands and 
the consequent concentration of eco- 
nomic power capable of influencing 
the political sphere. As the SPD pro- 
gram puts it, “The control of great 
economic power is . . . the central 
task of a liberal economic policy.” 








At the same time, however, the 
events of recent decades have made 
the German Social Democrats rea- 
lize that the problem of economic 
power cannot be solved by simply 
transferring power from _ private 
hands into the hands of the state. 
They have come to see that being de- 
pendent on an uncontrollable state 
bureaucracy is not necessarily better 
than being dependent on a private 
capitalist. They therefore maintain 
that “there are dangers in all con- 
centrations of economic power, even 
in the hands of the state.” 

The conclusions drawn from this 
consideration have, however, been 
laid down in very general and some- 
what vague terms: Common owner- 
ship is to be “organized according 
to the principles of self-government 
and decentralization”; in the organ- 
izations by which it is administered, 
“the interests of the workers and em- 
ployees must be represented just as 
much as the public interest and that 
of the consumers.” Furthermore, the 
SPD declares that it is its aim to 
create conditions “in which every- 
one can as a free agent make his own 
fortune from a income.” 
Eventually, the party regards such 
fortune-making as a certain—though 


rising 


necessarily limited—counterpoise to 
the individual’s increasing depend- 
ence on anonymous social forces. 
Here—and not only here—the So- 
cial Democratic program has points 
of contact with certain 
reformed, socially disciplined liberal- 
ism. That is probably inevitable if 


ideas of a 


the basic problem is seen as the es- 
tablishment of a liberal society which 
is neither dominated by large-scale 
capitalism nor one in which the in- 
dividual is degraded to the position 
of a mere cog in a coercive state ma- 
chine. This liberal approach leads to 
the wholesale rejection of any idea 
of coming to terms with the Com- 
munists. 

The attitude to democracy has also 
undergone a corresponding change. 
The SPD has always been a demo- 
cratic party—and often enough the 
democratic party in Germany. But 
whereas it formerly regarded democ- 
racy merely as a stage to socialism, 
it has now come to consider the demo- 
cratic form of government as having 
value in itself—as an end in itself 
and not merely a means to an end. 
Anyone who lived through the Hitler 
period, or is now engaged in fighting 
the Communism which has estab- 
lished its rule in a part of his own 
country, can no longer regard the 
democratic state as a merely transi- 
tional stage. 

But the belief in a plural society 
cannot of course be restricted to 
economics and politics on their own. 
Those who assent to the activity of 
various and even contrary forces in 
economic and political life will be 
bound to fight all forms of regimenta- 
tion and co-ordination in the cultural 
sphere. Hence the SPD program de- 
liberately refrains from proclaiming 
“ultimate truths”: Neither the state 
nor a political party should have any 
power in the field of religious and 





RETURN OF THE SWASTIKA 


The swastika is back again, 
The evil, ugly scrawl 

That sears with anger and with hate 
The unprotected wali. 


Though millions died to rid the world 
Of this, again one finds 

The Hakenkreuz, the twisted cross 
Come forth from twisted minds. 


—Richard Armour 
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philosophical principles. Here again 
we see the same basic characteristics 
which inform the whole program: 
deliberate modesty and _ restraint, 
Marxism set out both to interpret and 
to change the world. The German 
Social Democrats today make no 
claim to provide a universally valid 
philosophy, nor do they believe any 
longer that their policy is in accord 
with irrevocable laws of social dy- 
namics. 

There are probably still many con. 
scious (and even more unconscious) 
Marxists in the SPD ranks, but they 
are a minority. The majority is 
wholly concerned with the problem 
of so developing this society that it 
can be called “wholly of man.” The 
German Left still has a strong con- 
viction that it is on the side of prog- 
ress, but it is tempted by an unmis- 
takable feeling of skepticism towards 
all exaggerated, and therefore dan- 
gerous, schemes of utopia. 

It would certainly be wrong to see 
nothing but sturdy electoral oppor- 
tunism behind the new program. No 
doubt three lost elections in which 
the conservative forces of the Fed- 
eral Republic have become increas- 
ingly strong have greatly contributed 
to this change of outlook. Like the 
British Labor party, the SPD has 
had to face the fact that the tradition- 
al mythos of the Labor movement 
has lost its force in modern affluent 
society. But the failures of socialism 
in the countries which once were its 
stronghold must be interpreted as a 
sign that the old theories no longer 
fit the new reality. 

The SPD program is a very serious 
and very consistent attempt to take 
this fact into account and, to use 
Marxist phraseology, to bring “con- 
sciousness” more in harmony with 
the “social being.” The German So- 
cial Democrats have given up Marx- 
ism not because it has become “un- 
popular.” but because their defeats 
have made them realize that it is 
utterly impossible to tackle the world 
of today and the tasks of tomorrow 
with an intellectual instrument of 
yesterday. 
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Growing organized opposition and a ‘drastic necessity to overhaul the unbalanced 


nature of its economy’ pose a serious problem for the Soviet regime 


THE TURMOIL INSIDE RUSSIA 





Aleksandr Y. Kaznacheyev defected 
io the West last June from his post 
as an information officer at the 
Soviet Embassy in Rangoon, Burma. 
Born in 1932, he graduated from a 
Moscow gymnasium in 1951 and 
has worked at the International Re- 
lations Institute of the Russian For- 
eign Ministry. Last week he de- 
scribed Soviet espionage and Com- 
munist subversion in Burma. Here 
he tells of the crisis which is cur- 
rently troubling the Soviet regime. 





HE COMMUNIST regime in the 

Soviet Union faces a general 
crisis. The driving force of this 
general crisis is the immense con- 
tradiction between the real interests 
ofthe people and the country, on the 
me hand, and the selfish interests of 
the regime, on the other. This general 
isis is reflected in two facts: The 
people today can no longer live in the 
manner and conditions which they 
had yesterday; and the ruling class 
tamnot rule the country in the way 
and with the methods it used yester- 
day. 

The activities and policies, both 
freien and domestic, of the Soviet 
Communist party and of the Soviet 
Government do not serve the interests 
of the country, but of the regime. 
By the word “regime” I mean the 
upper strata of the ruling class as 
lepresented by the top Party leaders 
and the Soviet Government. 

All of the USSR’s 
achievements have been made not be- 
tause of the Communist regime, but 
lather in spite of it. Today the regime 
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prevents the country’s economy from 
reaching a quicker, easier, healthier, 
more efficient, all-sided development 
in the interest of the people, rather 
than the interests of the ruling class. 

The regime deprives the people of 
practically all their personal and po- 
litical freedoms and rights. Because 
of this, the life of the majority of the 
people in the Soviet Union is basi- 
cally abnormal and unhappy. There 
are very few traces of democracy in 
the Soviet Union, as we know democ- 
racy in the free world. 

Since the end of World War II, 
Soviet foreign policy has been aimed 
at increasing international tensions 
and preserving the cold war and 
armaments race. It has endangered 
world civilization and therefore the 
very lives of the people of the Soviet 





STALIN: 


‘DIED JUST 


IN TIME’ 


Union and the rest of the world. The 
regime seeks to expand its influence 
and control over other areas, and 
through this to strengthen its position 
in the Soviet Union. The overall pur- 
pose of Soviet foreign policy is to pre- 
serve and strengthen the regime’s 
power and control inside the Soviet 
Union. 

There is no single vital problem or 
question in the Soviet Union which 
the Communist party can claim it 
The Communist 


alone can_ solve. 


party is not only not needed, 
but is even harmful to the country. 
Its existence is unnatural and artifi- 
cial. It maintains itself in power only 
by force, suppression, terror, slander- 
ous propaganda and tremendous falsi- 
fication. It maintains its power with 
the help of the Iron Curtain, the iso- 
lation of the Soviet people from other 
people, the cold war and the arms 
race, 

The general crisis in the Soviet 
Union reached maturity on the eve 
of World War II, but the most dan- 
gerous point was reached in the 
period just before and after Stalin’s 
death. In 1953, the country was on 
the verge of an explosion, which, if 
it had happened, would have buried 
the regime. Stalin died just in time. 
It was urgently necessary for the rul- 
ing class to take drastic measures to 
prevent this explosion. We can only 
speculate about the form this explo- 
sion might have taken. The fact is 
that the whole atmosphere in the So- 
viet Union had reached the utmost 
tension at that time. 








Drastic measures were taken by the 
regime. It had to abandon Stalin’s 
methods, which had been a complete 
fiasco. It had to introduce some liber- 
alization, relax political tensions, re- 
organize industry and agriculture, 
and modify its foreign policy. The 
regime had to make definite conces- 
sions to the people. This whole proc- 
ess of liberalization and democratiza- 
tion was nothing but a retreat by the 
regime. It was a step back from ab- 
solute and unchallenged control over 
the country, and a step forward in an 
evolutionary process. The culminat- 
ing point of this first step was the 
20th Congress of the Communist 
Party, with its denunciation of Stalin. 

This Congress, and all of the 
changes leading up and subsequent 
to it, seemed to be an indication of 
the strength of the regime. In reality, 
they were nothing but an indication 
of its true weakness. The events which 
closely followed the 20th Congress 
doubt about this. These 
events were the uprising in Tiflis, re- 


leave no 


volts and strikes in the concentration 
camps throughout the Soviet Union, 
the Polish and Hungarian revolu- 
tions, and what is especially signifi- 
cant, student demonstrations and 
workers’ strikes in the Soviet Union. 

Liberalization, democratization and 
changes temporarily lessened the gap 
between the regime and the people. 
but at the same time undermined the 
very foundations of absolute dictator- 
ship upon which the regime rested. 
In general. the country’s economic 
and political conditions improved, 
but these did not 


strengthen the regime’s position. The 


improvements 
liberalization, democratization and 
changes produced an acute necessity 
for further liberalization, democrati- 
zation and further changes. 

For the first time in their lives, 
the Soviet people enjoy some _per- 
sonal freedoms and rights. They 
breathe more freely, because they 
know there can be no return to the 
overwhelming terror of the bloody 
Stalin period. They are still deprived 
of practically all political freedoms 
and rights, and many personal free- 


doms and rights. The first taste of 
freedom made them feel and under- 
stand this more acutely. It made them 
desire and demand complete political 
and personal freedom and rights. 

The economic reorganization and 
changes introduced by Khrushchev 
were only half-measures. They will 
not accomplish their aims unless fur- 
ther efforts are made in the same 
direction. 

The economy continues to be one- 
sided and unhealthy. The dispropor- 
tional development of the economy 
has reached such a state that a drastic 
change cannot be delayed any longer. 
The highly developed heavy industry 
does not have the necessary base of 
comparably developed agricultural 
and consumer goods production. But 
this situation in the economy cannot 
be changed without a cessation of the 
cold war and the arms race. People 
are living better economically, and 
they are enthusiastic to get what they 
have a right to have according to 
their labor. The people in the Soviet 
Union now more and more clearly 
understand that it is only the Soviet 
Government that is interested in the 
continuation of the cold war and arms 
race, 

So today the regime is again con- 
fronted with an extremely difficult 
situation. The general crisis and the 
evolutionary process are now enter- 
ing a new stage. This stage has two 
characteristic features. 

The first is that organized opposi- 
tion to the regime is coming to life 
in the Soviet Union. Nowadays there 
is a necessity, and what is especially 
important, the possibility, for organ- 
ized opposition. When speaking of 
organized opposition I do not mean 
the possibility for a big political op- 
position party, but rather the possi- 
bility for people to discuss more or 
less freely vital questions of their 
lives, including political questions. 
to exchange thoughts, and through 
this to arrive at common understand- 
ing and common decisions. There are 
even possibilities today for starting 
small opposition groups, which work 
under various camouflages, and even 





underground anti-Communist groups, 
Such things were completely um. 
thinkable during Stalin’s time. 

The student demonstrations and 
workers’ strikes in late 1956 and early 
1957 were the first open indications 
of the existence of organized opposi- 
tion. Soon after the Hungarian Revo. 
lution, the students of Moscow Uni- 
versity adopted a resolution at a 
Komsomol meeting which they sent 
to the Party Central Committee. In 
this resolution, they demanded that 
foreign broadcast jamming be stop. 
ped, that the foreign press be allowed 
free distribution and, most signif. 
cantly, that a two-party system be in- 
troduced in the Soviet Union. The 
last was practically a demand for the 
liquidation of the Communist regime. 

There are indications that the lead. 
ing role of this opposition will be 
played mainly by the technical in- 
telligentsia and the so-called techno: 
crats. The existence of such an or- 
ganized position is especially danger- 
ous for the regime and fills with new 
substance the whole evolutionary 
process. 

The second feature of the presenl 
stage of the general crisis is the dras 
tic necessity to overhaul the unbel: 
anced nature of the economy. In order 
to do this, the rulers must relax in- 
ternational tensions and slow dow 
the cold war and arms race. And 
this is, in fact, what people in the 
Soviet Union want today. 

Besides these two features, there is 
also the question of who will be 
chosen by the ruling class to attemp! 
solutions to the problems confrontin: 
the regime. Among Soviet intelli 
gentsia there is today definite spect: 
lation that Premier Nikita Khrush 
chev’s group has used up its willing 
ness and ability to undertake further 
liberalization, democratization at 
changes, and thus to preserve the re 
gime’s control over the country. There 
is speculation whether it will be 
Khrushchev’s or some other group 
from the ruling class that will be les 
reactionary, less conservative, mor 
liberal and democratic, and which 
will be more willing and able to takt 
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the second step in the necessary re- 
treat of the regime. I say necessary 
hecause it is the only way for it to 
maintain itself in power. 
Khrushchev’s visit to the United 
States had definite aims. First of all, 
he tried to present this visit as a 
West of the 


strength, success, and thus the right- 


recognition by the 


ness of the existence of the Com- 
munist regime. Whenever he spoke 
of the 
tensions. of stopping the cold war 


relaxation of international 


and of disarmament, he was really 


trying to deceive people again about 





the regime’s peaceful intentions. At 
the same time, he definitely intended 
lo give the impression that his group 
is willing to take a step toward meet- 
ing the interests of the country and 
the demands of the people. In the 
statements he made in the 
Union after the visit, he renewed his 


Soviet 


promises to lessen international ten- 
sions and stop the cold war. He also 
promised to place more stress on 
consumer goods production and to 
taise the people’s standard of living, 
which can be understood as some sort 
of concession by the regime to the 
people, 
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MOSCOW STREET: RUSSIA IS ‘THE FIRST AMONG CAPTIVE NATIONS’ 


By big promises and small conces- 
sions, Khrushchev intends to weaken 
popular opposition to the Communist 
regime in general, and opposition to 
his own group from other groups in 
the ruling class, in particular. His 
visit to the U.S. and his subsequent 
statements are indications of his in- 
tention to keep the reins of power 
and not to surrender them to some- 
one else. He speaks about relaxation 
of international tensions not because 
he is such a liberal man, but because 
the regime he represents is forced io 
maneuver in the face of the new stage 


of the general crisis in the Soviet 
Union. 

All this can be understood as a 
sign of the beginning of the second 
step in the regime’s retreat. Khrush- 
chev’s actions should not, therefore, 
be taken as an indication of the re- 
gime’s strength, but rather of its 
weakness. As with their maneuvers 
during the previous stage, the rulers 
can only temporarily reduce the gen- 
eral crisis, but at the same time they 
will inevitably further undermine the 
very foundation of the regime. 

There is a definite evolutionary 
process going on in the Soviet Union. 





Each step in the regime’s retreat is 
a step forward to the eventual burial 
of the Communist regime. It cannot 
be stopped. It goes on because of in- 
ternal forces. The policies of the free 
world cannot force the immediate ful- 
fillment of this process, nor can they 
bring it to a halt. But the policies of 
the free world can hasten or slow 
this evolution. The process will in- 
evitably lead to the creation of a 
democratic system in the Soviet 
Union, with a government in power 
which will serve the real interests of 
the country and the people. 

Some people in the free world mis- 
conceive the real nature of the rela- 
tions between the people of the USSR 
and the Communist regime. There are 
some in the West who propagate the 
idea that this regime represents and 
is supported by a majority of the 
people. This misconception shows it- 
self even in small points. People and 
the press frequently call the Soviet 
Embassy the Russian Embassy, the 
Soviet intelligence service the Rus- 
sian intelligence service, Soviet for- 
eign policy Russian foreign policy, 
etc. This misconception was even re- 
flected in the statement by the United 
States Senate on Captive Nations 
Week last July. The statement seemed 
to suggest that the East European na- 
tions are captives not of Soviet im- 
perialism but of Russian imperialism. 
Such a formulation completely ig- 
nores the fact that the Russian nation 
is the first among captive nations. The 
Russian nation has suffered perhaps 
more than any other from Commu- 
nism. It is the first victim of Com- 
munism and hence it is its first 
enemy, 

What we have now is a life-and- 
death struggle between Communism 
and the free world. There should be 
no relaxation in the face of the na- 
tural evolutionary process now going 
on in the Soviet Union. The weaker 
the Communist regime is in the So- 
viet Union, the more adventuristic 
will be its foreign policy and en- 
deavors abroad. The weaker it is, the 
greater will be its necessity to balance 
internal failures by external successes. 
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LABOR COURTS 
FOR LABOR DEMOCRACY 


New labor law requires amendment to provide realistic protection of workers’ rights 


HE ENACTMENT on September 14 
ip the Labor Reform Law, as the 
Labor Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959 (LMRDA) 
is called for short, was followed by 
two consecutive court decisions of 
major importance: by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court on November 16, and 
by District Court Judge F. Dickinson 
Letts in Philadelphia on November 
24. Both dealt with the two-year legal 
wrestling match between the Jimmy 
Hoffa-headed high command of the 
Teamsters union and the court-ap- 
pointed board of monitors acting in 
consequence of a law suit instituted 
by “13 dissident rank-and-file mem- 
bers.” The two court decisions ma- 
terially enlarged the authority and 
legal power of the monitors, The 
board’s commission is to clean out 
corruption and restore internal union 
democracy in the powerful 1.4 mil- 
Brother- 


hood of Teamsters, a Sisyphean task 


lion-member International 
if there ever was one this side of 
Hades. 

The stated purpose of the LMRDA 
is to devise ways and means of ar- 
resting and preventing the corrupt 
practices exposed in a number of 
unions by Senator John L. McClel- 
lan’s (D.-Ark.) Select Committee on 
Improper Activities in the Labor- 
Management Field investigating rack- 
ets. The law also calls for strengthen- 
ing the democratic process in all 
unions, and posits ways of setting 





J. B. S. HarpMan, a long-time labor 
editor who headed Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Labor Leadership study, wrote 
House of Labor and other books. 


it on foot where some members think 
that is needed. The major means 
which the law provides to protect 
members’ democratic rights is court 
action. Union members always had, 
of course, the theoretical right to 
sue their unions, but they could be 
penalized for doing so in one way 
or another. Such suits are now for- 
mally allowed and even facilitated. 
Thus, for instance, the “exhaustion- 
of-remedies” waiting period before 
a member can take his case to court 
has been reduced to a maximum of 
four months. 

The new labor law and the case 
of the “13 rank-and-file teamsters” 
are both consequences of the public’s 
sharp reaction to the corruption and 
violations of union members’ rights 
brought to light by the McClellan 
Committee. But these were not exact- 
ly guarded state secrets before the 
McClellan revelations. What is news 
is the extraordinary powers that the 
courts have assumed in the Team- 
sters’ case, and the outright assign- 
ment to the courts of the formal role 
of defender of internal union democ- 
racy. This creates a situation that can 
be both helpful and dangerous. 

Dependence upon court action to 
rectify union wrongs poses two grave 
questions, One is practical: Can a 
rank-and-file member 
himself of the costly, cumbersome 


really avail 
action which the law provides; can 
he afford to sue his union? The other 
question goes to the very heart of 
union life: To what extent can court 
action or even formal legal regula- 
tion be allowed to intervene in the 
internal life of a free, voluntary as- 





By J. B. S. Hardman 


sociation—which the union is—with. 
out doing irreparable damage to free. 
dom? 
cedural, the second is substantive, 
If methods can be found for coping 
with the former (and one is indi- 
cated below), an intelligent answer 
to the second would underscore the 
growing need for an evaluation of 
unionism and of its way of life in 
free society. 

For better or for worse. though, 


The first question is pro. 


unions are going to live with the 
courts. In fact, most responsible labor 
leaders cooperated with the select 
committee from the start and later 
helped it develop ideas about check. 
ing union corruption. Some did not 
agree on the results. For instance, 
John L. Lewis opposes giving the 
legislators or the courts any right 
to meddle in a unions’ internal af 
fairs, right or wrong. In characteris 
tic fashion, he demolished AFL-CIO 
President George Meany’s coopera 
tion with the framers of the legisla 
tion in a single sentence: “An honest 
plumber trying to abolish sin in the 
labor movement, which is not a func: 
tion of the labor movement.” 
Lewis’ personal honesty never was 
an issue; his position was one o 
non-concern with corruption. He was 
merely voicing the traditional labor 
leaders’ opposition to entangling @ 
liances with the law or governmen! 
in any matters bearing on the inner 
life of unions—an orientation givel 
shape by Samuel Gompers in the 
formative years of the Americal 
Federation of Labor. Gompers and 
the unions had difficulties with the 
courts which justified wariness 
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the institution. But like so many 
ither guide rules and panaceas, the 
gneralization about the courts was 
treated in the past, and surely must 
ie treated at present, with intelligent 
drcumspection. It would seem that 
“he honest plumber” stands on 
glider ground than “big John.” In 
fact, labor has frequently sought 
court protection. John L. Lewis him- 
«lf wasted no time in going to the 
courts for aid when, in the early 
1930s, a strong opposition movement 
threatened his hold on the United 
Mine Workers, 

The essential futility of a purely 
negative labor attitude toward the 
courts is highlighted by the following 
aperience of Gompers. Testifying 
before the Lockwood Committee of 
the New York State Legislature, 
which investigated the racketeering 
performances of Robert P. Brindell 
inthe building trades in New York 
in 1920, Gompers objected to any 
interference by the Legislature or the 
courts in the demonstrably crooked 
and oppressive policies of the respec- 
ive union officers: 

“God save labor from the courts. 
... 1 would not give my assent to 
any measure that would increase the 
power of the courts in any matter 
iflecting the organization of the 
working people. . . . I think the Legis- 
ture should not interfere in this 
matter at all [officers stealing union 
fynds and destroying all records] 
regrettable as these conditions may 
b.... These things will be regulated 
by the organization and remedied.” 

But the “do-it-yourself” method 
lidn’t work out; labor never got 
ound to the 
remedying” jobs, “These things” are 
till practiced in some of the very 
ame building trades unions. The 
New York Times of December 1, 
1959, carried an Associated Press re- 
port of a suit filed by two Baltimore 
members of the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners in the 
Marion County, Indiana, Circuit 
Court. asking for the appointment of 
Monitors for the union to halt ram- 
vant corruption. The claimants named 


“regulating and 
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in their lawsuit the leading officers 
of the 850,000-member Brotherhood, 
headed by Maurice A. Hutcheson. It 
should be noted, too, that union 
members do not seem to share the 
officers’ abhorrence of the courts. 
But is there need for resort to the 
courts? 


emocratic potential of the 
LMRDA. The new Labor Re- 
form Law covers much territory. 

Originally, it was to provide the 
means for preventing racketeering 
and other varieties of corruption. As 
first written by Senators John F. 
Kennedy (D.-Mass.) and Irving M. 
Ives (R.-N.Y.), and subsequently re- 
written by Senators Kennedy and 
Sam J. Ervin (D.-N.C.), the bill had 
the support of organized labor. In 
the last stages of the long-drawn-out 
production, aspects of labor-industry 
relations and of internal union opera- 
tions were added to the load. Union 
spokesmen claim that the “improved” 
bill became a union-punitive, not a 
labor-helpful measure. The criticism 
is fully justified with regard to the 
collective bargaining and _ union-or- 
ganizing provisions. The provisions 
concerning internal relations and op- 
erations were criticized as being ob- 
structive, cumbersome and so loosely 
worded that they could be utilized by 
union-inimical employers to impede 
legitimate and constructive union ac- 
tivity. This is largely true, but not in 
every detail. 

A new deal is needed in the in- 
ternal operation of unionism. There 
is nothing objectionable about the 
provisions of the law which prescribe 
the holding of elections of officers at 
regular intervals, or compel secret 
voting in elections of union officers 
or in deciding on union dues, etc. 
If these provisions are contained in 
many union constitutions and are 
observed, the law won’t hurt: if the 
provisions are not honored, the legal 
sanctions will do good. The real mat- 
ter of concern is whether these sanc- 
tions are likely to prove effective. 
My fear is that they won’t. 

It is noteworthy that in practically 


all unions the members are generally 
consulted on matters which affect 
them directly, such as terms of em- 
ployment. This alone, though, does 
not fully meet the problem of democ- 
racy. For there is more to the life 
of present-day unions than making 
collective-bargaining contracts. The 
union organization comprises, all in 
one, many of the features of a diplo- 
matic corps, a business enterprise, a 
combative organization, an evangeli- 
cal fellowship, and a training insti- 
tute in industrial constitutionalism. 
More and more, it is playing a vital 
role in national, political and cultural 
matters. 

Most unions are little cosmic en- 
tities. Internal conflicts derive from 
maldistribution of power and status. 
Unions lack the framework for prop- 
erly protecting the civil and demo- 
cratic rights and duties of their mem- 
bers—that is, the 
powers and an independent judiciary. 
This is what causes union conflicts. 
But, far from being a sign of iil 
health, 
unions are no longer isolation wards; 
they have matured and want to lead 
a full life in America’s open-end 


separation of 


these conflicts prove that 


democracy. 

It is the crippling weakness of the 
new labor law that, while prescribing 
free traffic for dissenting opinion, it 
doés not provide the means for ad- 
vancing the views or interests of a 
dissenting member or group. There 
is a drastic disparity between the 
material and other resources at the 
disposal of an officer defending him- 
self—and the union—and the sinews 
of war available to the individual 
member. The authors of LMRDA, 
nearly all lawyers, might have given 
this some thought, but they did not. 

Conceivably, the Labor Reform 
Law could have created an office 
analogous to that of the Public De- 
fender. The latter functions in some 
states as a public counsel who rep- 
resents indigent accused persons in 
criminal prosecutions. In union cases 
the role would be quite the opposite: 
The Public Defender would repre- 


sent in court, as an officer of the 
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court, the aggrieved unionist claim- 
ing his rights. 

Under the present labor law, anti- 
union interests could engineer fights 
against a union administration os- 
tensibly to correct anti-democratic 
practices, but actually to render its 
proper work ineffectual. They have 
the motive and the means to do this 
sort of thing. The individual union 
member whose rights are wronged by 
the union administration cannot go 
it alone. 

The experience in the case of “the 
3,” the teamsters who are waging 
war against Hoffa’s control of the 
Teamsters, is a good illustration of 
this. And the “13 rank-and-file mem- 
bers” probably represent more than 
13 members and a number of union 
officers antagonistic to Hoffa. The 
cost of the operation was too great 
to be borne by a group of workers 
on their own before the court obli- 
gated the Teamsters to foot the bill 
for the fight to cleanse the union. 
This could not have been foreseen, 
for it would not have been possible 
if the McClellan Committee had not 
assembled enough data to erase all 
doubt from the judges’ minds about 
the crookedness of the Dave Beck- 
Jimmy Hoffa outfit. 

The over-two-years-old insurgency 
of “the 13” began in a setting which 
seemed all ready for victory. Public 
opinion was outraged by the widely 
and dramatically publicized mis- 
doings in the Teamsters union. There 
was a receptive press for the fighting 
opposition. The courts, usually dis- 
inclined to consider cases of intra- 
union conflicts, were in this instance 
ready to act. The Teamsters union 
was discredited: the labor movement 
welcomed the dissidents’ action. But 
the opposition is still opposing and 
Hoffa still is reigning, ruling and 


cashing in. 

different court is needed. 
A Simply concluding that the re- 
sort to court provided by the Labor 
Reform Law is ineffective leads no- 
where. The law is here, and so are 
the courts. Hence. a modus vivendit 
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needs to be devised to make the most 
of what is with us, and which is 
fairly certain to stay on. The Wagner 
Act continued in force for 12 years 
despite employers’ outspoken dis- 
pleasure. The Taft-Hartley Act is in 
its 13th year despite the unions’ 
unmitigated antagonism. The Lan- 
drum-Griffin product is not on the 
way out. As the Romans had it—a 
bad law, but it is the law. 

The attack, therefore, needs to be 
directed against the major fault of 
the bad law: its underlying assump- 
that the 
proper places for cases involving in- 


tion regular courts are 
ternal union democracy, the view 
being that union democracy is merely 
another right that can be guaranteed 
under the standard rules. This is not 
the case. 

Labor organizaticns are congeries 
of power relationships in their in- 
ternal life as well as in their out- 
side operations. But there is a “sense 
of family” inherent in the internal 
relationships of union members and 
officers which runs parallel with and 
at times crosses the power relation- 
ships and contests. A court probing 
an internal union conflict which cen- 
ters on an issue of freedom of ex- 
pression or personal civil right would 
find it difficult to render a decision 
by the rule of evidence. Internal 
union relations, like domestic rela- 
tions, require specialized, competent. 
and above all understanding treat- 
ment. What we need is specialized 
courts of ‘intra-union relations, pat- 
terned after the domestic relations 
courts. Industry-labor relations in- 
volving material interests would lie 
outside their jurisdiction. 

A handful of unions have sought 
to make up for the inherent demo- 
cratic deficiency of the union or- 
ganization by setting up outside lay 
courts of last resort. One such is 
the well-known Board of Public Re- 
view set up by the United Automobile 
Workers The 


International Typographical Union, 


International Union. 
on the other hand, permits the open 
functioning of what amounts to an 
opposition party. But whether these 





built-in 
democracy are adequate to the need, 
or not, the Labor Reform Law is 
up to 
the union practitioners and the legis. 


substitutes for foolproof 


now on the books. Hence, it i 


lative experts to find ways of making 
it useful, This is a task rather than 
a problem. 

It may be of interest and help to 
refer at this point to a thought which 
Fiorello H. La Guardia advanced, 
He favored the establishment of a 
general labor court to deal with all 
labor matters. His ideas about the 
makeup of such a court offer a start- 
ing base for consideration: 

“The judges of such court shall 
be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
from a panel selected and approved 
by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, from the 
sitting judges not over the age of 


selected present 
59, with at least five years judicial 
experience of the United States Dis- 
trict Court, and from judges of State 
Courts having unlimited civil juris- 
diction.” 

Would labor leaders take kindly 
to the establishment of a_ special 
court to handle intra-union relations? 
Generally not. Labor men in positions 
of authority would rather keep out- 
siders outside. They would try al- 
most any other expedient than a 
j about the 
robed gentlemen that, like the Lord. 


court of law. They feel 
they may give but they also can take 
back. 

But the enactment of the Landrum- 
Griffin bill should make a difference. 
Logical, practical men do not quarrel 
with facts: they endeavor to cope 
with them. It is not too soon for the 
labor 


leadership, as well as for others con- 


responsible and ccmpetent 
structively concerned with the prog: 
ress of the organization of 18 million 
Americans in overalls, shirtsleeves oF 
office coats, to face up to the need of 
serviceable. 
that in- 
justice is done them will be going 


making the new law 


Union members who feel 
to court: they should at least be given 
the chance to turn to the right kind 


of court. 
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NORMAN MAILER 


URELY THE MOST moving, truest and saddest book to 

have appeared in the United States during the last 
yar is Norman Mailer’s Advertisements for Myself 
(Putnam $5.00). It is a confession in the form of an 
athology, an autobiography disguised as a running 
commentary on a chronologically arranged collection of 
Mailer’s shorter writings over the past 20 years. There 
isa little of everything: short stories, newspaper columns, 
editorials, pseudo-poems, dramatic fragments. There are 
een selections from Mailer’s already published novels 
(which he assumes, correctly, to have remained unread ) 
and from one which he will clearly never finish. 

There is the sense everywhere of a writer, baffled and 
near despair, trying for one last time to break through 
to the talent he dreamed he had at 17, to the audience 
he will not yet admit does not exist. Finally, and despite 
is occasional outbursts of apocalyptic hope, its praise 
of the Good Orgasm and the Hip Life, Advertisements 
lor Myself is the story of the defeat of the writer in 
America—a work like, say, Griswold’s Life of Poe or 
Fimund Wilson’s recension of Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Crackup. Mailer, however, is his own Griswold and Wil- 
sn, denigrating critic and adulatory surviving friend 
al in one: and where he cannot himself provide suf- 
feient occasion for self-hatred or self-pity, he draws on 
unfriendly reviews, nasty letters to the editor and ac- 
counts of private snubs. 

“The shits are killing us,” he tells us is the motto of 
his book; and there is evidence enough that he at least 
has been deeply wounded by the shits in whose world 


‘eee 





lestir A. FreEDLER, Chairman of the English Department 
at Montana State University, is the author of a group of 
essays. An End to Innocence. His last piece, “Walt Whit- 
nan Reconsidered,” appeared here March 2 and 9, 1959. 
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Antie Mailer—Portrait 


Of a Middle-Aged Artist 


By Leslie A. Fiedler 


American writers now, as in the time of Poe or Fitz- 
gerald, have to fight for survival. It is the failure of 
others, of the “squares,” that Mailer chiefly describes: 
the timidity of publishers, the venality or condescension 
of popular and academic reviewers, the vulgar spite of 
the purveyors of popular culture. But he betrays also 
the inadequacy of the hip world he considers his own: 
its ignorance and insularity, its hysterical pursuit of 
sensation, its small rivalries and paranoid fantasies. 
Mailer himself appears to believe that a radio inter- 
viewer deliberately doctored a tape to make Mailer’s 
voice sound thin and fruity, his own voice rich and 
assured. What else can he believe, being convinced that 
he somehow just missed sparking the Coming Sexual 
Revolution in the columns of a small-circulation news- 
paper run by a friend, and that it is the fear of his 
hipster’s code of marijuana, jazz and the orgasm which 
has made the publication of his books so difficult? 

Yet the case Mailer makes against our culture is 
strengthened rather than weakened by the provinciality 
and paranoia which cue his accusations. That his frantic 
dedication to honesty and the unmitigated ambition 
which has driven him all his life should eventuate in 
a case history rather than in triumph, this is the final 
terror, a guilt in which we are all involved. What is 
there to choose, we are compelled to ask, between resist- 
ing the values of our society and acceding to them, if 
one means writing, like Mailer, inchoate and sentimental 
articles in Dissent (e.g., “The White Negro”), 
other means composing dull appeals for cleaner tele- 


and the 


vision, like the article by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in a 
recent TV Guide? 

If there were a choice, I would, of course, stand with 
Mailer, whose enemies at least seem more like my own. 
But [ cannot finally believe there is more than an il- 
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lusion of choice; for I am haunted by a remembered 
scene, in which Schlesinger and an editor of Dissent 
are lounging at opposite ends of a fashionable Cape Cod 
beach and one cannot be sure to which party the Negro 
maid is hurrying with umbrella and baby bottle. Dying 
we surely are, but in a style to which it is hard to get 
accustomed ! 

As a matter of fact, it is precisely at the seaside in 
Wellfleet-—and in the advertising offices among bright 
young sociologists, sure that they should be spending 
their time on something loftier than praising Coca-Cola 
—that a Mailer revival is now going on. “The conscience 
literature of the new $30,000-a-year men,” 
than ordinarily self-conscious $30,000-a-year man _ re- 
cently called Mailer’s novels; and it is this new popularity 
which Mailer has not come to terms with in the present 
book. It is a final irony before which even he flinches 
that he—who began as a middlebrow bestseller, then 
lapsed into obscurity—returns to popularity among a 
minority who find his simple-minded intransigence on 
the subject of sex a metapolitics compatible with their 
own loss of youth and poverty. Such readers turn to 
Mailer not as a good writer, but as a rebel whose re- 
bellion threatens (alas) nothing. 

Indeed. Mailer is not a really first-rate novelist at all 
—and it is here that the pathos of his exemplary position 
is compounded. The Naked and the Dead is a cliché- 
ridden rewrite of the standard post-World War I protest 
novel, its villain-general half Daily Worker Fascist and 
half G.I. faggot. One is not surprised to learn in this 
volume that the book had been half-conceived by the 
undergraduate Mailer before he had ever left Harvard 
to go to the war. Barbary Shore is a belated ’30s novel 
dissolved into incoherence by a hysteria irrelevant to 
its politics. And The Deer Park, for all its evident honesty, 
loses its sexual point amid the stereotypes of two decades 
of anti-Hollywood attitudinizing. Only now is Mailer be- 
ginning to escape from the limitations of the middlebrow 
protest novel, as he takes up—late as usual—the cause 
of the hipster and Reichian genitality. 

Perhaps the best thing he has ever written is the out- 
rageous and hilarious account (blow by blow and smel! 
by smell) of a foredoomed sexual encounter between a 
culturally pretentious co-ed (in analysis) and a sexual 
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athlete, whose vanity and obtuseness one hopes Mailer 
perceives. Called in this collection “The Time of He 
Time,” the story will presumably be part of an im. 
mense novel, whose introduction, incredibly vacuous, con. 
cludes this book; and its protagonist is that same Sergius 
O’Shaugnessy who appeared in The Deer Park. Sergius 
was first imagined, we learn in these pages, as a mythi- 
cally potent hero dreamed by “a small, frustrated man, 
minor artist manqué.” But he has unfortunately com 
to seem real to Mailer—not the embodiment of nostalgi: 
for the unimaginable perfect orgasm but that orgasm 
made flesh. Without his counterfoil outside the dream 
he is the least credible male in modern fiction. 

In Advertisements, however, the dreamer excluded 
from Mailer’s fiction returns under the name of Norman 
Mailer, a real Hero of Our Time, the artist manqu 
unnerved alike by success and failure, reminded by his 
wife of how continually he goofs, endlessly engaged in 
persuading himself that he is tough, although he can 
never forget he had to learn to fight from books, The 
Harvard Boy as Hipster and ex-Celebrated Author, he is 
put down by everyone: writers of letters to the papers, 
homosexual editors, TV interviewers—and not least of all 
by his amused, agonized, critical self. 

Almost tenderly he anthologizes the insults of minor 
enemies and the rebuffs of those from whom most of 
all he wanted love—even the two writers whose child 
he feels himself, Hemingway and Faulkner. Tremulously 
he sent The Deer Park to Hemingway, with an inscrip- 
tion asking for a reaction and with a proud, foolish 
warning that I will never 
attempt to communicate with you again.” The package 
to which he entrusted book and love letter came back 
marked: “Address Unknown—Return to Sender.” 

With Faulkner, it was a little different, though the 
final result was not dissimilar. Not Mailer but an alert 
editor sent to the older writer Mailer’s comment that 
“the white man fears the sexual potency of the Negro.” 
Faulkner responded to this not-very-useful cliché that he 
had often heard the idea expressed “though not before 
The others were ladies . . . usually around 
40 to 45 vears of age.” It was a stand-off: Mailer, who 
had over the air called Eisenhower a “woman,” had been 
answered in kind, but he could not resist a last retort. 
His embarrassingly jejune answer does not matter; what 
counts is the fact that in painful candor he reports it 
with the rest of the interchange—completing to the final 
pathetic detail the Portrait of the Artist as a Middle-Aged 
Man, in which a generation can see itself and squirm: 
the unfulfilled writer, contemptuous of his peers, rebuffed 
by the mass audience, read by slobs and snubbed by the 
Only a fool would confess to 
recognizing himself in such an image; but Mailer has 
had the final intelligence—or grace—to play for the 
world that torments him precisely such a fool—almost. 


indeed, the Fool. 


“if you do not answer .. . 


by a man. 


few elders he admires. 
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Howells Inside and Out 


Howells: His Life and World. 
By Van Wyck Brooks, 
Dutton. 296 pp. $5.00. 


Van Wyck Brooks’ latest book 
shows once again that he is as im- 
portant a writer about American liter- 
ature as we have had in the 20th 
century. Of course he has limitations. 
The tremendous and enlivening quan- 
tity of detail in Brooks’ later work 
makes it difficult to see in clear per- 
spective either those about whom he 
writes or the times that conditioned 
them. He is not particularly dis- 
criminating as a critic. Even in his 
early books on James and Twain, 
Brooks’ dogmatic preconceptions 
about what these men might have 
been led him to criticize them for 
what they could not have intended. 
So, too, in Howells: His Life and 
World, there are useful summaries of 
nearly all of Howells’ books, but 
the judgments on them are rather too 
casually supported. 

Nor is Brooks especially discrimi- 
nating as a biographer. The streams 
of tendencies that give unity to a 
man’s life and the psychological 
depths that can be inferred in any 
man are emphasized inadequately. 
Though he gives a fairly accurate list 
of Howells’ 12 best novels and sug- 
gests briefly the depths that must 
have been in Howells, Brooks is not 
a good a guide to Howells, the man 
and writer, as, say, Rupert Hart- 
Davis is to Walpole or Lionel Trilling 
is to Matthew Arnold and E. M. 
Forster. Alfred Kazin’s and Granville 
Hicks’ shorter studies of Howells are 
better as discriminating judgments of 
the books and of the man, 

What Brooks does give, with 
unique and indispensable excellence, 
is a portrait of the man and his books, 
inextricably imbedded in the times 
he influenced and was produced by. 
As in Makers and Finders and The 


Dream of Arcadia, he makes one feel 


Janucry 25, 1960 


Reviewed by Harvey Curtis Webster 
Professor of Literature, Louisville University; 
Author, “On a Darkling Plain” 


the forces inside and outside Howells 
as immediately as if he were a nearly 
omniscient reporter who knew at the 
same time the trivial and the impor- 
tant as they happened. When one 
reads Brooks on Howells he is no 
longer in 1960, looking back with 
disdain, anger or nostalgia; rather 
he is in the years from 1837 to 1920 
as if he were there, both in Howells 
himself and keenly conscious of 
what is occurring in the surround- 
ing world. 

This is a fascinating and illuminat- 
ing experience, a great help to the 
historical imagination one must de- 
velop to appreciate Howells as much 
as is possible. The reader lives with 
Howells as Howells hears Kossuth 
and Lincoln and Emerson in Colum- 
bus, as he longs for Boston, the only 
city, he thinks then, where men “are 
able to say what they think.” He 
writes with Howells the poor poems 
that are no more than inadequate 
tributes to Tennyson and Longfellow 
and Heine, and understands why that 
is all they were. He is excited by 
Venice with Howells, by his discovery 
of the importance of the ordinary 
man as a valid literary subject. He 
feels Howells’ satisfaction when he 
discovers in Bjornsen a better tradi- 
tion of craftsmanship than he had 
found in the novels of Dickens and 
George Eliot, and as he puts this 
tradition into practice in Their Wed- 
ding Journey. 

The reader with 
Howells the companionship of Henry 
James and Mark Twain (who else 
could have appreciated both of them 
so fully then or perhaps now?), and 
the constant pleasure of discovering 
writers who saw more or differently 
than Howells could: Turgenev, Cer- 
vantes, Jane Austen (“the norm and 


also enjoys 


prophecy of most that is excellent in 
Anglo-Saxon fiction since her time’), 
Aldrich, Galdés, Valdés, Fuller, 
Crane, Norris, Garland, Zola, Hardy, 
Veblen and, most of all, Tolstoy. One 
is indignant with Howells as Boston 
dessicates, at his discovery that the 
American ideal has changed from 
statesman to soldier to mere million- 
aire, at the dishonor of the Hay- 
market executions, at the growing 
tawdriness of 20th century America. 
But Howells’ “hope-in-doubt” always 
persisted, and his socialism, dating 
back to 1887, gloried in the possible 
progress toward Altruria signalized 
by the government’s taking over the 
railroads during World War I. 
One emerges from Howells: His 
Life and World wondering about 
Howells’ relationship with his wife, 
about the disparity between his naive 
glorification of Grant and his social- 
ism, about the difference between his 
championship of unreticent writers 
and his own But one 
emerges also with a great admiration 
for a fine writer. Howells is no longer 
rated very high on the literary stock 
exchange, though he stands higher 
than he did in the last years of his 
life. 
Because 
cated or naive, tends to follow the 
fashionable—an easy way out in a 
world almost too complicated to be 
understood—one suspects that even 
Brooks’ Howells will not start a run 
on his books. Part of the reason for 
this, I suppose, is that Brooks him- 
self is no longer very highly regarded, 
largely because he has been too popu- 
lar and because he has been de- 
precated by influential and less pros- 
perous critics for not doing what he 


reticence. 


modern taste. sophisti- 


does not intend to do, 
If my guess is correct, this is a 
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Both Brooks and Howells, 


and for somewhat the same reasons, 


shame. 


should be admired greatly. They are 
both perhaps a shade too genteel, but 
this should not cause us to overlook 
their virtues. Both of them have been 


soldiers in the war for the liberation 
of humanity, lovers of a good life 
that excludes exploitation, discerners 
of values that are not specious, elo- 
quent supporters of individual in- 
tegrity. And both, for their books, 





deserve the compliment Howells paid 
The Autobiography of Mark Ruther. 
ford: “You feel you have witnessed 
the career of a man as you might 
have witnessed it in the world, and 
not in a book.” 





The Strange ‘Breed of Kruppians’ 


The Incredible Krupps. 
By Norbert Muhlen. 
Holt. 308 pp. $5.00. 


TOWARD THE END of this month 
the Krupp case will once again be- 
come acute. The world’s largest in- 
dustrial monarchy is under orders 
to abandon its material base. There 
is not a chance in a thousand that 
it will do so; on the contrary, in the 
seven years since judgment was 
passed upon them, those elements of 
the Krupp empire to be “decon- 
centrated” have become more deeply 
and more efficiently—albeit not legal- 
ly—part of the vertical production 
process. There will be protests when 
the new deadline passes unobserved, 
or is, at best. honored in a further 
postponement. And the recent wave 
of anti-Semitic incidents, which has 
made the world more sensitive to any 
sign of backward movement in Ger- 
many, can be expected to turn this 
otherwise dry technicality into a 
matter of immediate widespread con- 
cern, 

But Alfried Krupp and his fabu- 
lous business weigh too heavily, di- 
rectly and indirectly, in the German 
economy, among the industrial assets 
of the Western world and as a facet 
of Germany’s political image, to war- 
rant iight or emotional treatment. 
Those who have not thought about 
the problem for a while and want 
to be brought soberly up to date. 
that their old 


opinions are obsolete, and the many 


others who feel 


who have never seen the whole. 
strange story in focus may now join 
in a vote of thanks to Norbert Muhlen 


for his book, The Incredible Krupps. 
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Reviewed by Richard C. Hottelet 


Specialist on German affairs, 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


This colorful, scholarly, sound nar- 
rative not only lays out the facts but 
relates them to the moral and politi- 
cal forces of the periods in which 
they unfolded. Muhlen digs deeply 
into the firm’s archives, examines 
its inner structure, probes the per- 
sonalities of the successive owners, 
looks at their relations with patrons, 
customers and enemies. Yet he never 
loses his perspective. He cuts through 
the gobs of blubber that hired propa- 
gandists have concocted about the 
Krupp dynasty. 

But Muhlen also has little sym- 
pathy for those low-powered intel- 
lectuals who find comfort in a devil 
image and for whom Krupp has 
served this purpose long and well. The 
Krupp saga is a small part of Ger- 
man history. In its rising and ebbing 
fortunes, its fantastic success and in- 
ner desolation, this family mirrors 
the tragedy of Germany since the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Actually, the story begins much 
earlier. The first Krupp came to 
Essen in 1587, set up shop as a 
tradesman and grew rich in real es- 
tate at the time of the Black Plague. 
His son expanded the family’s wealth 
during the Thirty Years’ War by 
selling both sides iron gun barrels 
and wine for the licentious soldiery. 
There have never been any scholars 
in the Krupp line, nor much of the 
milk of human kindness; but a keen 
eye for the main chance has been 
preserved—and above all the belief 
that the family comes first. 


Over the last 300 years, the Krupps 
have sought to protect themselves 
from wall of 
neutrality. They have been unpoliti- 
cal, in the sense of having remained 
aloof from open commitments to 
parties or platforms. Unpolitical, too, 
has been their willingness to sell their 
goods to anyone with the purchase 
price. Although the firm became 
great as the Waffenschmiede of the 
Kaiser’s Reich and considered itself 
an agency of the nation, patriotism 
never stood in the way of gain. When 
Germany developed the Zeppelin as 
the first aerial weapon, it was na- 
tural that the Reich’s armorer should 
turn his talents to developing anti- 
aircraft guns. But it also seemed 
natural to him that he should sell his 
guns to Germany’s rivals and _ po- 
tential enemies. In this he was not 
a monster, but a child of his time. 
The Government did not object, and 
it certainly never entered Gustav 
Krupp von Bohlen’s mind—as it had 
never troubled his predecessors— 
that they were battening on fear and 
peddling destruction. Whatever served 
to strengthen the firm was right and 
just. 

In large part the Krupp empire's 
inner cohesion derived from the 
methodical, mechanical organization 
of this industrial autocracy. Alfred 
_ pro- 


interference with a 





Krupp — the Kanonenkoenig 
mulgated a general directive after 
victory in the Franco-Prussian wat 
had convinced him that Krupp and 
the Reich would go on forever. This 
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cast-iron set of rules defined the 
duties of workers and employers. 
daborated relations inside the 
hierarchy and breathed Alfred’s un- 
shakeable conviction that the owner 
of the firm was the Master of the 
House. Workers were to be taken 
care of. in the pattern of feudal 
benevolence, but their livelihood and 
their welfare depended entirely on 
their performance for the firm. Poli- 
tics, obviously, were verboten. De- 
mands by the workers were unthink- 
able. 

In the Germany of the “Gruender- 
zeit” —the frantic expansion of in- 
dustry—a semi-feudal relationship 
was no rarity and many workers were 
worse off than were Krupp’s in Essen. 
The Masters of the House were them- 
selves not exactly happy. Alfred, a 
hypochondriac misfit, spent much of 
his time in erratic travel abroad. 
Fritz, his son, a dilettante in science 
and an active homosexual, committed 
his wife to a mental home. (To be 
sure, the degeneracy that pervaded 
the ostertatiously virile Prussian so- 
ciety and the court of Wilhelm II 
made Fritz appear much less a freak.) 
His daughter Bertha (namesake of 
Big Bertha) managed her pallid con- 
sort, Gustav von Bohlen und Halbach, 
with an iron hand. Their vast villa 
oa hill outside Essen radiated the 
homelike charm of a model prison. 
Workers, managerial bureaucrats 
and masters alike lived for the firm 
and were amalgamated as a clan 
apart, a “breed of Kruppians.” 

It goes without saying that the 
firm survived World War I and 
thrived once more on the basis of 
its production achievement. In the 
1920s it remained 
while, heavily subsidized by the new 
government, it laid the illegal founda- 
tions of a future arms industry. When 
the Nazis appeared on the scene, they 
Were too crass for Krupp’s conserva- 
tive taste and received no support 
ftom him as far as can be determined. 
But once in power, Hitler found 
Krupp a most willing and able sup- 
flier of arms; and Krupp received 
ftom Hitler not only immense profits 


“unpolitical” 
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but also the revival of his unique 
status as the Armorer of the Reich. 

Allied bombers took note of the 
latter, and Western policy-makers 
carried Krupp’s unique position into 
the postwar period. Gustav, in his 
dotage, escaped an international trial 
on war crimes charges. But the 
American prosecutor felt that the 
Krupp dynasty had to be tried, one 
way or another, and the United 
States alone proceeded against Al- 
fried, the heir apparent. He was 
brought before an American tribunal 
which, operating in the foggy regions 
of improvised law, sentenced him to 
12 years in prison and confiscation 
of all his property. That was in 
1948. Two-and-a-half years later, in 
a vastly different international cli- 
mate, Alfried Krupp and his co-de- 
fendants were released. Krupp re- 
gained title to his possessions, but, 
on the theory that the vertical com- 
bination of the Krupp firm repre- 
sented a dangerous concentration of 
economic power, he was ordered to 
sell his steel mill, his coal and iron 
mines and several factories. He was 
to retain only the metalworking, ma- 
chine-building capacity that bombing 
and dismantling had left. 

In fact, however, Kruvp has re- 
tained everything. No buyers have 
been found for the proscribed assets. 
Meanwhile, the separated plants and 
the firm have shared in the making 
and the fruits of Germany’s miracu- 
lous economic recovery. This time, 
the achievement is peaceful. No guns, 
no weapons are made by Krupp. The 
armorer, twice burned, is concen- 
trating on steel mills, bridges, loco- 
motives—practically anything useful. 
A praise-worthy transformation, but 
—as Muhlen points out—with a dis- 
quieting core. Once more, the Krupp 
empire is strictly non-political, its 
laudable precepts not a matter of 
conscious choice but of traumatic ex- 
perience. Indeed, this time, refusal 
to build weapons could work to the 
detriment of the free world and the 
firm’s penchant for neutrality moves 
it to flirt with Moscow for orders 
and markets. Nothing illegal, nothing 


immoral—nothing that British and 
American manufacturers are not en- 
gaged in, but a bit disquieting in the 
light of circumstances and past per- 
formance. 

In one respect, Muhlen deals too 
harshly with Krupp. Several years 
ago, pursuing President Truman’s 
idea of Point Four and noting the 
difficulties which American foreign 
aid encountered in underdeveloped 
countries, Krupp, through his gifted 
general manager, Berthold Beitz, pro- 
pounded a so-called Point-Four-and- 
a-Half program. Essentially it was 
that American aid money for indus- 
trial development should, in part, be 
channeled through private companies. 
the United States 
was to provide credits with which 


In other words, 


private enterprise would carry out 
development contracts on an “un- 
political” basis. Naturally, Krupp 
would be one of the participants. 
And, not being an eleemosynary in- 
stitution, it could expect substantial 
reward. 

For a dozen reasons, this scheme 
was not feasible, but it contained the 
germ of an excellent idea and one 
that is finding 
through the expansion of the World 
Bank, the Development Loan Fund 
and the Inter-American Development 
Bank: the utilization of all the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Western 
world in the large-scale economic 


now expression 


competition with the Soviet Union. 
More broadly, the application of this 
principle would help to satisfy a need 
which this excellent book clearly ex- 
presses—the need to make a demo- 
cratic Germany and its Krupp, among 
others, integral parts of the free 
world’s effort. 
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Jews in Suburbia. 
By Albert I, Gordon. 
Beacon. 264 pp. $3.50. 


DESPITE ALL THAT has_ been 
written and said about Suburbia, it 
is not easy to define it. There was a 
time when it simply referred to the 
outlying parts of a city, somewhat 
remote from the turmoil and the 
bustle of the town’s central region. 
Life was quieter in the suburbs, 
homes were more spacious and there 
was, of course, a garden. The people 
in the suburbs were, however, rooted 
in the city and it was the setting for 
most of their experiences. 

Suburbia, at least as depicted and 
dealt with by Rabbi Albert Gordon, 
differs in its pattern and rhythm 
from this description, Suburbia here 
consists of towns, ranging in popu- 
lation from a handful to as much 
as 100.000. which are independent 
political units and yet geographically 
close to and often contiguous with 
the large city. The suburban father 
and husband is a commuter, spending 
the day at his vocation in the city, 
earning there the wherewithal to keep 
his family in reasonable comfort. 
Presumably he relaxes in the eve- 
nings and during weekends—if he is 
free from meetings and business en- 
gagements—at home with his wife 
and children and the neighbors who 
may be his more intimate friends or 
just casual acquaintances. 

There is no doubt that in many 
cases the evenings and the weekend 
at home help to erase much of the 
heartache and tension of the city 
and that the benefits for the family 
as a whole compensate for the dif- 
ficulties of a divided existence for 
the husband. But for a goodly num- 
ber this condition creates problems, 
such as putting the children’s up- 
bringing and education primarily 
under the guidance of the mother. 

The author of this book is a rabbi 
and an anthropologist, which is a 
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The Complexion of Jewish Suburbia 


Reviewed by Israel Knox 
Associate Professor of Philosophy, 
New York University 


good combination indeed for this 
kind of a study. As a foundation for 
the book he visited some 90 com- 
munities and spoke to a considerable 
number of persons among the “laity” 
and leadership. He did not rely 
solely on his own impressions or on 
his interviews, but supplemented 
them with a carefully prepared ques- 
tionnaire. He was fortunate in ob- 
taining replies to the questionnaire 
from 600 men and women, all mem- 
bers of synagogues and temples. If 
the samples contained in the book 
are characteristic, these answers are 
not only factually informative—they 
are perceptive, evince a sensitiveness 
to values and disclose an awareness 
of the authentic issues that confront 
Suburbia. 

But what is particularly germane 
is that Dr. Gordon has served as 
rabbi for several decades—first in 
Minneapolis and now in Newton, 
Massachusetts, near Boston. Here is 
one instance where involvement in 
the subject matter is no liability, no 
impairment of “objectivity” and 
“impartiality,” but rather a quality 
which endows them with a dimension 
of depth and a quality of concern. 
Rabbi Gordon’s involvement is very 
much like that of a doctor carrying 
on research in the most meticulous 
scientific manner, but with a special 
sort of intensity because he himself 
or one dear to him has actually had 
the illness under investigation. 

It is in this way that Dr, Gordon 
examines in a series of chapters the 
various aspects of his theme—the 
general complexion of Jewish Sub- 
urbia and its recent history, the role 
of the synagogue as the central in- 
stitution in Jewish Suburbia, the 
quest for religion as contrasted with 
the wish for “belonging” and for 
“identification,” the effect upon the 


family as a whole and particularly 
upon the children who seem to be 
the dominant motif in Suburbia’s ac. 
tivities, the relation of the Jewish 
group to the comprehensive com. 
munity in terms of “integration” and 
a mutual respect for distinctiveness, 
Throughout, Dr. Gordon is scrupu. 
lous in his inspection of facts and 
figures, but neither does he worship 
them and he does not neglect to 
ponder their meaning and impact. 

Suburbia has stirred a renewed 
interest in the notion of cultural 
pluralism. There are those who com- 
mend it as consonant with the con- 
cept of democracy, as implicit in 
the American idea, as an extension 
and enrichment of our accepted and 
hallowed doctrine of religious plural- 
ism. There are others, however, who 
maintain that cultural pluralism is 
conducive to clannishness, to volun- 
tary segregation, to a fragmented 
society. 

It would appear that the argu: 
ments against cultural pluralism are 
based upon a misunderstanding of 
its nature—that cultural pluralism 
entails a horizontal series of opposing 
or competing allegiances and in- 
terests. The truth is that the appro- 
priate image for cultural pluralism 
is that of a concentric circle—a circle 
of ever-widening allegiances and in- 
terests: family, neighborhood, ethnic 
and religious group, community, 
country, humanity. Louis D. Brandeis 
summed it up thus: “Multiple loyal: 
ties are objectionable only if they 
are inconsistent. A man is a better 
citizen of the United States for being 
also a loyal citizen of his state, and 
of his city; for being loyal to his 
family, and to his profession or trade; 
for being loyal to his college ot 
lodge.” 

It is the character and quality of 
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cultural pluralism in Suburbia, rather 
than its practice, that might provide 
cause for misgivings. What is the 
use of formal variety and a diversity 
of labels, if throughout the content 
isthe same? The most startling chap- 
ter in Rabbi Gordon’s book is entitled 
“The Homogenized Society.” It is 
disturbing because it marshalls 


abundant evidence of conformity and 
sameness as pervasive in all sectors 
of Suburbia. And with conformity 
there is inevitably a blunting of 
vision and a complacency with re- 
gard to things as they are, a diminu- 
tion of creativity in social and politi- 
cal programs, and an impoverish- 
ment and shrinkage of values—both 


intellectual and spiritual. It would 
be unfair to suggest that this is Dr. 
Gordon’s picture of Suburbia; there 
is much light in it too. But the 
shadows are there, and it is hard to 
determine how large they are. Sub- 
urbia’s challenge is not breadth and 
quantity—it is, as happens so fre- 
quently, depth and excellence. 





Eyewitness to the Atomic Era 


Men And Atoms. 
By William L, Laurence. 
Simon and Schuster. 302 pp. $4.50. 


To THE WRITING of this book, 
William L. Laurence, science editor 
of the New York Times has brought 
experience unique among newsmen. 
He was the only reporter to be on 
hand when the atomic age was born 
at Alamogordo, New Mexico and 
when a B-29 dropped an A-bomb on 
Nagasaki. Crouched in the trans- 
parent nese of the bomber, Laurence 
watched the “giant pillar of purple 
fire, ten thousand feet high, shooting 
skyward with enormous speed . . . 
like a meteor coming from the earth 
instead of from outer space.” In 
other words, he was there when 
science, the new Prometheus, handed 
mankind the awful gift of atomic 
fire. 

But while many other men remem- 
ber the mushroom-shaped cloud with 
fear and trembling, or at least with 
asense of guilt and dispair, Laurence 
regards nuclear weapons as safe- 
guards against madness, He is most 
explicit on this point. In a chapter 
entitled “Why There Cannot Be An- 
other War,” he describes the test ex- 
plosion of America’s first airborne 
hydrogen bomb in the Pacific in 
which the fireball “reached about 
twenty-five miles into the stratosphere 
and covered a stretch of sky .. . 
about a hundred miles long.” This 
rising super-sun, he writes, “seemed 
fo me the symbol of the dawn of a 
new era in which any sizable war 
had become impossible; for no ag- 
gressor could now start a war with- 
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Contributor, “Nieman Reports” 
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out the certainty of absolute and 
swift annihilation.” 

Viewing the H-bomb as a protec- 
tive umbrella, Laurence lays bare 
the fearful danger in which the 
United States was placed in the mid- 
1950s because it failed to proceed 
swiftly with development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons. His words should 
be hammered home to all Americans. 

“In those three fateful years be- 
tween August 1953 and May 1956.” 
he writes, “the Soviet Union was the 
only power in the world possessing a 
stockpile of hydrogen bombs. During 
those three years we did not have 
even one weapon in the megaton 
range. Those who demanded in 1956 
that we call a halt to our testing of 
hydrogen bombs were unaware of 
the fact—kept secret from our people 
and from the world—that the Rus- 
sians had had three years in which 
to accumulate a multimegaton stock- 
pile of intermediate ballistic missiles 
with thermonuclear warheads, where- 
as at that time we had just begun to 
build up such a stockpile. And it 
is well to keep in mind that even as 
late as 1958 they had five years in 


‘which to design and test improved 


thermonuclear weapons for both of- 
fense and defense, as against only 
two years on our side.” 

These statements are the definitive 
commentary on the H-bomb debate. 
Had the American Government heed- 
ed the voices that said the H-bomb 
couldn’t or shouldn’t be built, Soviet 


mastery of the world would be com- 
plete today. The campaigns conduct- 
ed in recent years against testing of 
H-bombs also should be considered 
in the light of the facts set forth by 
this man who has been reporting the 
story of nuclear weapons since their 
inception in 1945, Laurence reports 
the news of science, not politics. He 
utters no accusations in this book. 
But the facts speak for themselves. 
They lead the politically conscious 
reader to review the history of the 
continuing H-bomb testing debate. 

The merit of this book does not 
rest simply upon Laurence’s recital 
of facts which have bearing on public 
issues. Men And Atoms is a model 
of journalistic reporting of complex 
scientific subjects. By the use of 
good diction and simple illustrations 
he makes the most difficult subjects 
understandable to the layman. For 
example, he gives readers this de- 
scription of the size of atoms: “Atoms 
are so small that if a drop of water 
were magnified to the size of the 
earth the atoms in a drop of water 
would be smaller than oranges.” 

Without resorting to Time-style or 
bureaucratic gobbledygook, Laurence 
presents a first draft of the history 
of the men, ideas and events of the 
atomic age. As an eye-witness to 
many of these earth-shaking events 
and an intimate of the scientists who 
produced them, Laurence has written 
an authentic chronicle that should be 
read in generations to come. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





JOYCE’S FAVORITE 


of Richard Ellmann 
occurs in my review of his James Joyce (NL, 
January 18). Probably Ellmann is right in 
saying that Joyce thought the best review of 


A mistaken criticism 


Finnegans Wake was by Harry Levin and I am 
wrong in claiming this place for William Troy’s 
review. | relied on a statement made by Eugene 
Jolas (The Partisan Reader, p. 467). But Joyce 
himself says, in a letter of February 11, 1940: 
“[ have received a number of foreign notices 
The 
best is by a Russian-American—a professor at 
Harvard. . . (Stuart Gilbert, ed., Letters of 
James Joyce, p. 408). When he wrote this letter 
Joyce presumably had seen Troy’s review. 

New York City Nep Potsky 


of my book, Italian, Spanish, American. 


SUMMITRY 


Hans J. Morgenthau’s analysis of East-West 
(“An 


Summit,” NL, January 4) deserves to be taken 


summit negotiations Approach to the 
seriously, both because of the author’s prestige 
and because his analysis tends to agree, in large 
part, with those made by others equally dis- 
tinguished and equally skeptical. I believe, 
however, that some of the premises on which his 
argument is based are wrong. 

First, Morgenthau argues that “there is noth- 
ing intrinsically good or bad in negotiations, 
whether at the summit or at a lower level.” This 
is not so; it is always wise to keep oneself in- 
formed of an adversary’s position, and to ensure 
that he can make a proposal with the expecta- 
tion that it will be received, considered and 
understood. 

The error to which Morgenthau might more 
properly refer is that of identifying the act of 
negotiation with the settlement of issues, or of 
expecting that negotiation will automatically 
lead to such a settlement. In itself negotiation 
is at worst neutral and at best an expediter of 
settlements based on a continuing appraisal of 
the intentions and proposals of adversaries. 

Second, Morgenthau says: “The wisdom of 
negotiations depends on . . . the relative power 
position of the prospective negotiators. “ 
Literally interpreted, this means that one side 
should always be unwilling to negotiate if it 
can ever hope to achieve superior power without 
being destroyed in the process. 

But there is a more fundamental error here. 
This analysis assumes that only those with power 
have issues between them to be settled. The 
decisive fact for the future is that while mate- 
rial power remains a near-monopoly of the great 
industrialized nations, the major issues in the 
world arise in large part elsewhere. If two men 
quarrel about hunting rights in a forest, they 





may well resort to a trial of strength to settle 
But if a 
fire threatens the entire forest, the question of 


their respective areas of hegemony. 


relative strength becomes irrelevant to the major 
issue. The relative strength of the U.S. and the 
Soviet Union is irrelevant to the major issues 
which will preoccupy the world in the future: 
thus negotiation becomes the prerequisite for 
freeing the energies of both societies to face 
future—population, re. 
sources, energy, relative living standards, con. 





the problems of the 


trol of space research, etc. 

Finally, Morgenthau claims that we have be. 
gun summit negotiations “because we were 
frightened by the power of the other side. . . .” 
What is more correct is that we were, and prop. 
erly are, frightened by the prospect that the 
combined power of both sides may create jin- 
This could 
easily happen in any of a variety of plausible 
illusion that 


stabilities leading to a_ tragedy. 


unless the military 


strength unilaterally exerted creates the condi- 


sequences 


tions of stability is discarded. I think that the 
U.S. has begun, hesitantly and tentatively, the 
process of discarding this illusion. 

Belmont, Mass. Sumner M. Rosen 


LABOR PARTY CRISIS 


I have just read the article by Geoffrey Good- 
man on the crisis of the British Labor party 
(NL, January 11). 
election, | had the 


In England right after the 

occasion to discuss the 
Labor party defeat with many Labor Members 
of Parliament. It is wrong to say that there was 
an overwhelming defeat of the Labor party. In 
fact the margin was very close. However, it 
possible that the rare fact of three 
defeats in succession should point to a valuable 


may be 


reappraisal. 
the trouble with the Labor 
party is that it is relying on its old dream. 


I suggest that 


Surely leaders must hold out dreams for the 
people, but much of the Labor party program 
of the last half century was accomplished by 
Labor while in power or, taken over by the 
Conservatives when they got into office. But 
now Labor has no new dreams, and keeps Ie: 
hashing techniques such as nationalization, as 
if this were more a dream than a technique. 

I challenged many of the best minds of the 
English Labor movement to sit down with me 
and draw up the pattern of England for the 
year 1980, in terms of hours of work, gross 
national output, number of pupils per teacher 
in the schools, housing, export, etc. I have 4 
hunch that the liberals of England are ill 
equipped to write the British pattern of 1980. 
because they are more interested in techniques 
than in the goal. In fact, most of the leading 
liberals of England became liberals in theif 
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Tue New LEADER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


youth by looking at miseries of man, and then 
later found difficulty when they had to translate 
into intellectual terms the liberal labor position. 
This is the inevitable course of liberalism in 
all free cultures. 

In our culture, many of the liberal groups do 
not really welcome victory; they are afraid to 
announce a victory for fear that they can only 
get a following by shouting about defeat. I 
would suggest that a few of us in the United 
States intimately identified with British forces 
might well draw up a picture of England in 
1980 or 1990, send it to England and then see 
if the Labor party brains would agree with the 
picture and address themselves to the techniques 
needed to accomplish the end. 


New York City Morris L, Ernst 
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